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Are You Looking for a Bookkeeping Course 
that Contains — 


Careful instruction im the elements of bookkeeping— 


Thorough drill in making records in books of original entry— 
original records, illustrated at every step— 


closing ledger a¢counts— 


counterparts of “actual business documents, 
, learned— 





Easy and progressive instructions for posting 
Test ledgers to give students additional drill in 


Reproduced. pen-written incoming voucher s, 
which have been introduted after the principles of bookkeeping have been thoroughly 


Numerous time-saving and labor-saving devices— 
Individual price lists; enabling the teacher to assign a different problem to each student in the 


class, thereby giving meeded encouragement and assistance in the valuable business lesson of self- 


reliance— - 
Practical treatment of special lines of business, illustrating retailing, commission, wholesaling, 


and manufacturing, afid introducing modern methods of accounting, m@icluding the card ledger and 


youcher systems and auditing? 
Then send for descriptive circislar of 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOORKEEPING, 
REVISED 


THE TEST OF USE 


brings forth the following opinions from representative commercial teachers who are using 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Revised 

“We have tried several popular bookkeeping systems “It forms the basis of an exacting office syvstem—not 
in our work here, but to my mind the Revised Edition a haphazard, go-as-you-please method. he 
of the Modern [llustrative Ras met our needs far bet- student to think, to Be accurate, and to be : 

ter than an system we have ever used.” 





lite work.” 
the Modern Illustrative Bookkeep have been using the revised an 
ion fof @ number of years. and con tion of Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
{ text. The revised book is a great first printings were made, 1 it ha 
r ti i one.’’ actory that during the pres: 
rative Bookkeeping has been used ii all other textbooks on the 
vol-.of this city during the past three* this new edition gn the 
with abet@er-results than with an) udent in the high shox 
ty-four ‘years.’ » have at the pres 
with Sfiecess ever since the first stud The Modern [thast: 
-d. Durmig this time-we have tried t eve we com 
but Zomever have found anothe ' > Satisiac' 
ntenests all students, ut th We are greatly pRmant 
n therough, practical bookkee t] | this text, and 
thie examined 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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“,On Easter Sunday, tornadoes and 
hurricanes wrought great havoc in 


half a dozen states of the Middle 
“West. At Omaha, hundreds of build- 
ings in the residential part of the 
city were wrecked by a storm which 
eut a path four to six blocks wide 
and eight miles long. Two hundred 
*. people were killed and twice that 


~ -mumber seriously injured. At Terre 


Haute. Indiana, 200 houses were 
wrecked and twenty-four persons 
were killed. But these catastrophes 
were insignificant by comparison 
with the destruction wrought by 
floods two or three days later in 
Ohio and Indiana. ~ 


‘A SORELY STRICKEN STATE, 
In Indiana, about 200 persons lost 
their lives, most of them at Pern, 
But it was in Ohio that the most 
dreadiul havoc.- was wrought. At 
Dayton, the death roll was at first 
estimated at 2,000, but proves to have 
been about 200. There was a heavy 
loss of life at Piqua, Delaware, 
Middletown, Sidney, Tifa, and other 
places. A , it a6 probable 
that mot less than 2,000 persons 
perished. Several hundred thousand 
people were made temporarily home- 
less. Practically the whole state was 
swept by the floods, though some 
towns on high ground escaped 
damage. The whole state militia was 
called out to protect the stricken 
towns and cities from looting; the 
federal government hurried a million 
rations and large supplies of tents 
into the flooded districts; and Prest- 
dent Wilson issued an appeal for a 
relief fund which met with a nation- 
wide response. 
ADRIANOPLE FALLS AT LAST. 


The Turkish army defending Adri- 
-anople after holding out through a 
siege lasting 153-days, surrendered on 
March 26. The surrender _fol- 
lowed a fierce three-days’ fight 
with the combined Bulgarian and 
Servian army in overwhelming force; 
and when the conquerors entered the 
city, they found it in flames from end 
to end. It was a costly victory, and 
it may prove still more costly in its 
remoter consequences. The enorm- 
ious loss of life which attended it, on 
both sides, was wholly unnecesary, 
for the Turks had agreed to give up 
the city under certain conditions, and 
the Powers were acquiescent. The 
frightful sacrifice of human hie must 
be charged up against the inordinate 
ambition of the allies, for the city 
might have been theirs without it. 


CURBING THE BALKAN 
ALLIES. 


The great powers have been getting 
in their work upon the allies of the 
Balkan League. Under strong com- 
pulstion from Austria, Servia re- 
frained from ating the Montenegrin 
attack upon Scutari, and under a 
practical ultimatum from the same 
quarter Montenegro allowed the 
civilian population of that city time 
to get itself out of danger. The 
allies’ territorial demands, so far as 
Albania is concerned, have been ma- 
terially trimmed by an agreement of 
the Powers; and the allies’ demand 
for a money indemnity from Turkey 
has been turned down. The present 
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outlook is for a speedy settlement 
of the questions growing out of the 
war. If the Powers had shown half 
as much vigor and had reached an 
equal measure of agreement at the 
outset, there would have been no war. 


THE NEXT HOUSE. 


The new House of Representatives, 
which convenes on. April 17, 
will comprise 290 Democrats 


and 145 Republicans, making a total 
membership of 435. There will be 
an unusual proportion of members 
who are “new to the job’—108 
Democrats and 55 Republicans. Ther 
are seventeen states whose represen- 
tation will be solidly Democratic, 
and nine which will be represented by 
Republicans only. The old members 
will find their environment so 
changed that it will seem to them 
that they are meeting in a strange 
place. The old desks and revolving 
chairs have been removed and in their 
place rows of benches, after the Eng- 
lish fashion, have been substituted. 
This radical change was made neces- 
sary by the increasing membership. 
Yet, even with this change there is 
room on the benches for only fifteen 
more than the present membership of 
the House. 


AS TO THE POST-OFFICES. 


The new Postmaster-General has 
declared his intention to take the 
Post-Office denartment out of poh- 
tics, if he can find a way to do it—a 
declaration which, if strictly adhered 
to, will bight the hopes of thousands 
of aspiring Democrats, who are hun- 
gry with a mighty hunger. But these 
hosts may find consolation in the 
further statement of the Postmaster- 
General that he is trying to devise a 
way to “sift out the inefficient, instal 
those best fitted for the offices, and 
then protect them by laws and rules 
which will keep them out of politics 
forever.” This, obviously may be in- 
terpreted to mean that Democrats will 
be put in, and then cinched in so that 
they cannot be got out. Certainly 
optimistic Democrats will give the 
statement that meaning. More than 
2,000 fourth-class postmasters have 
already resigned, but they are mostly 
at offices where the salary is merely 
nominal, and where it will be difficult 
to find successors. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


The last national Demotratic con- 
vention declared unreservedly for 
the independence of the Philippines; 
but it is one thing to put a sup- 
posedly popular declaratron into a 
platiorm, and quite another to face 
the responsibility attending the carry- 
ing it out. It does not at present 
appear that President Wilson con- 
templates doing anything precipitate 
in the Philippines. There will be, 
it is intimated, a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Philippine Commis.ion, 
a step, which, whatever advantages it 
may have, has the obvious disadvan- 
tage of introducing to a difficult bit 
of work men who have no previous 
acquaintance with it; but beyond this 
it vs not expected that any fixed date 
will be set for the withdrawal of the 
United States. The Filipinos will be 
given a measure of autonomy, with 
the understanding that, if they do 
well, they will be given more. That 
was substantially the policy of the 
last administration. 
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THE CHINA LOAN POLICY. 


Public opinion abroad seems to 
have been taken a good deal by sur- 
prise by President Wilson’s abrupt 
announcement that the United 
States would not support the Ameri- 
can group of financiers in the matter 
of the Chinese loan. It appears from 
an official statement that the first 
knowledge which-the British govern- 
ment had of the change of the 
American attitude was gleaned from 
the newspapers and that so short a 
time ago as March 3 the United 
States minister at Pekin joined the 
representatives of the other five 
powers in presenting to China pro- 
posals relating to the loan. This is 
unfortunate, yet it does not affect 
the general wisdom of the policy 
which President Wilson announced. 
So far as China is concerned, more- 
over, she is quite as likely to get 
~hat she wants with the halting and 
hacgling negotiations of the six 
powers at an end. 

THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


For some time France and Ger- 
many have been leading the world in 
experiments vith aeroplanes as a 
part of equipment for war; and Eng- 
land has been lying low and saying 
nothing. Now comes the surprising 
official . announcement that Great 
Britain possesses the best aeroplane 
in the world, one capable of flying 
at the rate of forty miles an hour 
and also at ninety miles, and that 
148 of them will be ready for ser- 
vice in May. This announcement 
has taken the world by surprise, but 
it is characteristic of the British 
wav of doing things, Similar secrecy 
was preserved in the development 
of naval architecture. which culmi- 
nated in the Dreadnought, and also 
in the development of the submarine. 
It is extremely likely that when the 
next great struggle for world st- 
premacy comes,—and may the day be 
far distant—England will not be 
found lagging in the. rear. 
¢ MUZZLING THE PRESS. 


_ The practical working out of a law 
just enacted in Indiana, putting re- 
strictions upon newspapers, will be 
watched with keen interest. The 
law as first drawn proposed to pun- 
ish any newspaper which should ex- 
pose a man to ridicule or contempt 
in order to influence men to vote 
against him or to win support for or 
oppose any measure at a primary, 
election, or convention or in ‘the 
legislature. If the measure had gone 
through in that form, Indiana editors 
would have had a lively time or 
would have had to go out of busi- 
ness. But, in its final 
made a crime ‘to print statements 
of the kind referred to “falsely.” 
That will probably be found to be 
rather an elastic word; but there 
is enough left in the law to make it 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
unscrupulous politicians in restrain- 
ing just criticism by courageous 
newspapers. 


form, it is 
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I’d rather be a Could Be 

If I could not be an Are, 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 

With a chance of touching par. 
I'd rather be a Has Been 

Than a Might Have Been, by far: 
For a Might Have Been has never 

been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 
—Selected. 
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Wi NSHIP Prompt! 


Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous ! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. ; 
From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank to for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
ees much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 

yr.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school, 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Lan- 
ef Childhood 


guage 
Profusely and Beautifully Mlustrated from Origi- 
nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary 
Content, and in Mechani Bxcellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 

Primer .. . 30c. Secom@ Reader . . 

First Reader . 36c. Mamuwal . «+: « 0c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA k. GOODWIN, ef New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 

letely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. 

ae paper patterns accompany Books IL and 
~» tree. 


Book I., 50c, Book II., 60c. Book IIlI., 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology ia Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both time and eye-strain. Suitable for 

use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1,2,34,5 


Pupils Edition, 10c each. Tencher’s 
Badition, 15¢ each, 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 













a 








There is no good reason for not making some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial.” You need not wait until you can have industrial schools or industrial 
courses. You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 
for the schoolroom as those in Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with the materials studied. First-hand measure- 
ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. 
Other practical phases emphasized, such as the economical cutting up of material, methods of combining 

for strength and economy, devices for evercoming the natural defects in materia] used, the cost of material, 
wages, and estimating. A second order from the Newton Technical School has just been filled. 


25 cents. Paper. Illustrated. Single Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


STREN GT Ei 


One of the first requisites in a lead pencil is 
its strength, without that quality it’s a failure 


DIXON’S MODERN WRITING PENCIL 


has this characteristic as well as being particularly soft and very smooth. When 
these three properties are found in the same pencil it is practically perfection. 


Measurement and interpretation of scale drawings, 


If you will mention this publication abundant samples will be sent to prove our statement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“Speed 
and 
Accuracy 


That means the 





when you mention typewriters 


A world’s champion is the 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


THE SUPPRESSED REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL INQUIRY 


This day is published 


HOW NEW YORK CITY 
ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS 


A Constructive Study 


By ERNEST CARROLL MOORE, 
LL. D., Ph. D., Professor of Education, 
‘Yale University, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
With an introduction by PAUL H. 
HANUS, professor of the History and 
Art of Teaching, Harvard University. 


One volume. Cloth. 336 pages. Price 
$1.50 net. Being Volume | of the 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES, 
edited by Professor Paul H. Hanus. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations. and Exercises. 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or regiatered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


. 

All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
AE. Winsuip, Zditor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
g.ement of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 

NEW_ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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COST OF TEXTBOOKS PER PUPIL 


HENRY H. HILTON, CHICAGO 


[Statement made before the Education Committee of 


A compilation from various sources indicates 
that the cost of textbooks per pupil on the 
average throughout the country is not more than 
sixty to seventy cents per year. 

In the 1911 report of the United States com- 
missioner of education, page xxxiii, table 20, the 
total expenditure for textbooks and other supplies 
is given as $6,264,000, of which $4,766,000 was 
spent in the North Atlantic division. 

Taking this division as a basis for estimating, 
because with the exception of a portion of New 
York state it is all free textbook territory, and 
taking from the same report the number of school 
pupils as about 4,000,000, deducting 600,000 for 
the non-free textbook portion of New York 
state, it makes the cost for school books and sup- 
plies $1.20. But the same _ report, page 804, 
shows that in free textbook cities the supplies 
cost fully as much as the textbooks, leaving the 
cost of the textbooks sixty cents per pupil. 

State of Ohio.—A pupil starting in the first 
grade, continuing throughout the eight grades, 
and purchasing every book new, would spend the 
following amounts for a standard set of books as 
listed with the state superintendent :— 


ee Ee Fawn $ .20 
Porat TOAG0Cs «o0:00.0,9%>ignnsteeeneneersd+ dels 24 
Second reader. . 202 csc cnpesspescocccecoess 30 
heed: reptles. «v.56. ixiss ery RRs RES) <6) 055 Al 
Fourth  readet.ic. 0. occibbccodieigens . Sitch 50 
Pith reader)... 5. oe. ds eles oe eed 58 
Elementary geography........-..0.-+eeees 50 
Adivanted  WeORTABRY... 2. sss%502 2000000 es 1.03 
Umited States TislOCy. .oncescosceccocccces 83 
Elementary grammar... ..<ccseccercersceese 33 
Advanced, .wrantiuel..scservectbien oct 92% sa 50 
Copy ee a ie 25 
Possibly an elementary history at......... 50 


a total of $6.17, or an average each year for the 
eight years of seventy-seven cents. But second- 
hand books would be numerous enough to reduce 
this average by at least twenty per cent., making 
the average sixty-two cents. 

State of Pennsylvania—The report of the 
superintendent of public instruction for 1911, 
page 11, gives the number of pupils as 1,286,000; 
the cost of the textbooks, $858,000, or a little un- 
der seventy cents per pupil. This includes both 
high school and elementary textbooks. 

Detroit, Michigan.—The report of the board of 
education for the five years 1904-1909 gives the 


f the Illinois Legislature, March 27, 1913.] 


average cost of textbooks per 
eight cents. 
cluded. 

St. Louis, Missouri—A pamphlet issued by the 
board of education, dated February, 1912, page 
19, gives the textbook cost per pupil for the pre- 
vious year as thirty-one cents. 

Lincoln. Nebraska.—The superintendent's re- 
port gives the average cost per pupil of high 
school and elementary textbooks for the five 
years 1907-1912 as sixty-six cents. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The board of education’s re- 
port gives the average cost per pupil for text- 
books for the four years 1905-1909 as fifty and 
one-third cents. 

State of Maryland—for the year 
appropriated $150,000 for school books. 
rollment being 238,656, the 
pupil was sixty-three cents. 

Boston, Mass.—Document 383 of the school 
board, issued in March, 1909, gives the expendi- 
ture for high and normal schools as $1.57 per 
pupil; for the elementary grades, twenty-nine 
cents. Probably the latter was exceptionally low. 

State of Maine—The superintendent’s re- 
port for the year 1911 gives the cost of books per 
pupil as eighty-eight and nine-tenths cents. 

State of Kansas.—The school books are handled 
through one central depository, the Kansas Book 
Company of Topeka. In a recent sworn state- 
ment they give the average sale for the last five 
years as $176,000. As there were about 350,000 
pupils, the average cost was about fifty cents. 

East Saginaw, Michigan, has purchased all of 
its books since 1885. According to the superin- 
tendent’s report, the average cost for these 
twenty-seven years is fifty-five cents per pupil. 

Marshall County, lowa.—The auditor purchases 
all of the books for schools enrolling 3,640 pupils. 
The expenditure for the five years ending 1912 
was $5,871.30, or an average cost per pupil of 
thirty-two cents. 

From the United States commissioner’s report 
of 1911 we quote the expenditure for school books 
of the following cities for the previous year:— 

Newark, N. J.—$45,293, or 
seventy cents per pupil. 

Hartford, Conn.—$10,331, or 
mately sixty cents per pupil. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa—$2,934, or approximately 
fifty cents per pupil. 

Akron, Ohio—$6,550, or approximately fifty- 
five cents per pupil. 
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iS CULTURE JEOPARDIZED? 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[From New York Independent. ] 


Is culture jeopardized by the non-culture 
courses permitted by the elective system in high 
schools and colleges? 

No, emphatically no. Of course that is mere 
opinion which could be offset by opinions of 
thousands of men in high schools and colleges. 
An opinion is worth no more than what is behind 
it. An opinion based on adequate investigation 
and demonstration is worth more than ten thou- 
sand opinions based merely upon tradition and 
prejudice. One opinion that stands for something 
vital can put to flight an army of ten thousand 
opinions of traditional prejudice. 

What is culture? It is skill in the art of doing 
things subconsciously that are well worth while 
in good society. 

No subject in school or college is of itself cul- 
tural, since culture is what one gets from the study, 
is what the study helps him to think and say and 
do subconsciously that is worth his while to do 
well. 

One may get this skill from one subject and 
another from some other. Nothing is culture 
that one cannot do naturally, gracefully, artisti- 
cally. Somewhat of this may be inherited or at- 
tained unconsciously from environment indepen- 
dent of schools and teachers, but we are speak- 
ing of the culture which one attains or intensifies 
in school. 

There are as many strains of culture as there 
are of thoroughbreds in the animal kingdom, but 
the school is supposed to make for scholastic cul- 
ture; and of that we are speaking here. 

The height of scholastic culture is assumed to 
be attained through a mastery of Greek and in a 
slightly less degree through Latin, while there 
can be no pretense to scholarly culture if one 
cannot speak with some ease both French and 
German. From this standard we hazard nothing 
in facing the scholastic Goliaths with our pebble 
slogan that culture is aided and not jeopardized 
by the new order of things. 

For demonstration: In a thoroughly Western 
city in the intermountain region Miss G. has been 
teaching algebra for eight years. She had 
specialized in mathematics, taking her master’s 
degree in that subject in one of the most cultural 
universities of the Atlantic coast. A new super- 
intendent, one of the very up-to-date young 
men, told the students that thereafter, upon due 
conference with the principal, they might substi- 
tute music, biology, drawing, architecture, agri- 
culture, a commercial branch, manual training or 
domestic science for algebra, geometry, physical 
geography, ancient history or some kindred 
branch in the traditional curriculum. Miss G. 
was paralyzed. In all sincerity she came to me 
for advice. What should she do? What could 
she do? 

She had devoted vears to preparing herself to 
teach mathematics, and there was to be no teach- 


ing of mathematics after a little while. Should 
she study to teach domestic science or commercial 
branches? That was the only question in her 
mind. “Wait a little,” was the only advice given, 

Two years later she said: “Why, will you be- 
lieve it, I never enjoyed teaching algebra until 
these two years; I have no students who cannot 
appreciate algebra, who do not enjoy the subject, 
who are not getting real power through the study, 
and, most surprising of all, I have more students 
in algebra than I ever had before. There are 
so many more students in the high school that 
those who wish-to take algebra are more than 
ever.’ 

There is no possible culture in the study of a 
subject to one who in no sense masters it. There 
is no culture in Greek or Latin, French or Ger- 
man until one can read the original and get the 
message and spirit of it without translating. It 
is like pretending to be delighted to meet an old 
friend when you have not the slightest idea who 
he is and trying to dodge exposure of hypocrisy 
until you can see his name on the hotel register. 

Of course, one must do a lot of non-cultural 
work before he can get culture out of Greek. 
There is much of grammar, of conjugation, and of 
turning the pages of the lexicon that is indispen- 
sable before there is culture, but it is not culture. 

Before a man from Maine can know and enjoy 
Southern California there are thousands of miles 
of travel, some of the way through deserts. He 
is on the way as soon as he starts from the home 
station, but he knows nothing of Southern Cali- 
fornia till he gets there. It is all well worth 
while if he is going there, but it is a poor invest- 
ment of time and money if he knows all the time 
that he is to turn around and come back from the 
mid-desert region. This is not saying that he 
will not learn much by a trip to Yuma or Winne- 
mucca and back, but so far as Southern Califor- 
nia is concerned he would have learned more by 
putting half the money into books and pictures 
on Southern California and half the number of 
hours in reading and studying the picture. 

And as to travel culture, he would have gotten 
vastly more if he had spent the same amount of 
money wisely in New England travel, and_ if 
travel by train is a bore to him, he better have 
stayed in Aroostook and made excursions by 
team to Fort Kent, St. John, and Bangor. 

If one is bored by a foreign language, living or 
dead, and is not to study it long enough to get 
any culture from it, there is no more advantage 
to the school than to him in making him grub the 
sage brush from what is to him a desert waste. 

The students who love culture studies, who are 
bent on the pursuit of culture, are handicapped 
in a class in which are several associates who must 
be prodded all the time, who take the teacher’s 
energy, who chill everybody's scholastic ardor. 

There are but two propositions as to the public 
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high school: Shall it give to every young person 
something which will make life more worth while 
to him and him more worth while to the world, 
or, shall it eliminate from high school and college 
all who will not pretend to get culture from cul- 
ture subjects that bore them? 

If investigation and demonstration count for 
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anything, then American culture will gain much 
when those who can get more culture from sugar- 
beet roots than Greek roots are permitted to 
transfer their devotion from a dead language 
that makes them sour to a live source of sweet- 
ness. 
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President William Herbert Perry Faunce: The mental bondage induced by anxiety 
over to-morrow and regret over yesterday is inevitably and constantly reflected in bodily 
conditions. The suggestion of fatigue almost universally induces fatigue. The condition 
of mental uncertainty, harassment, despair, invariably affects the entire circulation, and so 
the condition of all the nerves and the functioning of every organ. 
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KNOCKING THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


JACQUES W. REDWAY 
Chairman, Schools Committee, Westchester County Chamber of 
Commerce 


Knocking the New York city schools has be- 
come quite as favorite a pastime as twisting the 
British lion’s caudal appendage; and from Cape 
Flattery to Quoddy Head, it is the custom of 
many school men to hold up the New York 
schools as the poverty example and the zero of 
standard among public schools. 

Admitting that the education department of 
New York city has not the best organization for 
administration; that it lacks the necessary inde- 
pendence which a good charter would give to it; 
is it quite the right thing to hold the schools 
themselves in the spirit of “can any good come 
out of Nazareth?” Or is it fair to condemn the 
work of the teachers for the shortcomings of a 
defective organization? 

In the past twenty-five years the New York 
city education department has drawn into its 
system hundreds of men and women from various 
parts of the country. A score of these are men 
of eminence in the profession; all had won high 
rank for efficiency before entering its ranks. 
Now we are either forced to admit that such 
school men as Edson, Poland, Bardwell, Melleney, 
Bailey, McAndrew, and:many others were very 
greatly overrated, or else that they have fright- 
fully deteriorated since entering the New York 
system. 

I would like to call the attention of critic to 
one or two features of the New Yora city 
schools. First, they cannot be measured by the 
same standards that would be applied to such 
Systems as one finds, for instance, in Newton, or 
Montclair, or Oakland, California. Second, 
in the comparison of school systems one is very 
apt to assume a standard that is empiric rather 
than real. Still more, an organization and admin- 
istration that might lead to ideal results in one 
case might produce chaotic conditions in an- 
other. 

In the city of New York the school adminis- 
tration is confronted with a condition and not a 
theory. The condition in question consists of a 
large foreign-born population—one that is larger 
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and more densely clustered than in any other 
city in the world; it is probably more _ illiterate 
and superstitious; moreover, a large proportion 
of this population comes from the most unen- 
lightened parts of Europe. One cannot compare 
the heredity of such children with that of people 
born and reared in highly intellectual centres; 
one can only contrast it. The parents—and often 
the children—are the unskilled laborers that fill 
the sweatshops; out of doors they are the rousta- 
bout workers. Their wages are just about 
enough to keep starvation from the door. The 
Catholic church and the Synagague fortunately 
exert a strong control over the most of them, 
and were it not for these, the number of criminals 
would be vastly larger. Russian Jews, Poles, 
Huns, Sclavs, and Italians constitute most of 
this element, probably not far from one-third 
of the population of the city, and the majority 
of the population south of Fiftieth street. 

Fifty years ago the immigrant element con- 
sisted chiefly of Irish immigrants, and the ex- 
pression, “no Irish need apply,” was epigram- 
matic. The third generation of those same Irish 
immigrants are still with us. They represent 
pretty nearly every trade and profession; they 
are likewise well to do and respected. They 
received their training in the New York city 
public schools. The same may be said of the 
Jewish immigrants who came to New York about 
that period. Their descendants of the third 
generation now represent to a very large measure 
the financial strength of the greatest centre of 
commerce in the country. 

The training of this element, which has its 
parallel in the stockyards district of Chicago, is 
the great educational problem in New York city. 
With the other elements of society there are 
practically no difficulties in the way of an effective 
educational administration. Viewing the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of results, it is hard to 
understand why the New York city schools 
should be made a target for so much criticism. 
If Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
or Kansas City can show a materially better citi- 
zenship resulting from school training in the past 
thirty years the criticism on the New York 
schools is well taken. 
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In the past twenty-five years I have become 
pretty well acquainted with school administra- 
tion and educational results in most of the United 
States. I much doubt if any one has visited a 
greater number of schools in as many states. 
Perhaps the criticisms of the New York city 
schools are true to a certain extent. They are 
likewise true of the schools in the other cities 
mentioned; they will likewise be true fifty years 
hence, though to a less extent. So far as the 
value of the academic training in the .scheols of 
the great cities is concerned, there is not much 
choice. In primary schools it has improved 
greatly in a quarter of a century; in grammar and 
in high school work it has not. 

There are other features of educationa! train- 
ing, however, that are quite as important as the 
academic work, and among them is self control, 
In New York city there are two things that try 
the mettle of a teaching staff to the straining 
point—a fire and a devil-scare. 

The near-by fire occurs with unpleasant fre- 
quency, and in some of the buildings there are as 
many as four thousand children. Suppose that 
fear drove them into panic. Imagine the 
clangor of fire engines; imagine that smoke is 
pouring into broken windows; imagine a crowd 
of four or five thousand people crowding about 
the building, half of them mothers who are yell- 
ing and shrieking to their children. Is not self- 
control at such a time quite as necessary as 
academic training? 

But the fire alarm is an easy matter compared 
with the devil scare, for the latter begins within 
the building. For two or three days the pupils 
in several of the younger classes have grown 
restless; they are timid in moving about the 
room; and to send a pupil unaccompanied into a 
cloak room or any dark place would invite 
disaster. Long before the hour of dismissal 
they approach a condition that is almost hysteri- 
cal. Blinking eyes are cast furtively in every 
direction. A shadow, a rustling of paper, an 
unusual step, the falling of a picture—any one of 
these—brings into full form in their disordered 
hysterical vision, a veritable satan with hoofs 
and horns and breath of fire. 

All this is a fine setting for a panic; but a panic 
is just what does not occur. A live-wire princi- 
pal and fifty teachers are on the job to see that 
it does not occur. The older pupils may be de- 
pended upon, likewise, in such an occurrence. 

Let me take an instance in Principal Charles 
Roberts’ school; any other school would answer 
quite as well. A pupil passing through the hall 
discovers a thin stream of smoke issuing from 
a crack of the stock room door. Does he im- 
mediately yell “Fire!” and break into a run? 
Not to any extent; he is too well trained. In- 
stead, he whispers it to his class teacher. When 
Principal Roberts receives the message he 
scarcely moves from his chair except to press a 
button. In five seconds fifty teachers and two 
thousand children are threading the halls keeping 
step to music or, perhaps, singing, as they go. 
Even if firemen are smashing in windows and 
carrying hose-lines into the halls it makes no 
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difference; not a break in the step occurs. Older 
pupils know just when and where to break ranks 
and aid the younger pupils if necessary. Is not a 
training that will bring about such self-discipline 
worth a word of praise? 

And what is true of Principal Roberts’ school. 
can be said of about every school in the city of 
New York. Are not promptness, faithfulness, 
obedience, and self-discipline among such chil- 
dren and in such environment quite as important 
as book lore? When Colonel Waring took up 
the problem of keeping the streets of New York 
clean, he required a smalt army of assistants. 
Finally he appealed to the school children. Their~ 
teachers explained what was to be done and how 
to do it. All at once Colonel Waring had half a 
million lieutenants. From being one of the dir- 
tiest cities New York became one of the 
cleanest. The work of well-trained children 
helped to bring the death rate of the city lower 
than it ever had been before. 

Conditions of race and environment demand 
that this sort of training be carried to a higher 
degree of efficiency in New York city than else- 
where; and without criticising in the least other 
school systems, a personal knowledge leads me 
to believe that it is done better in New York 
than elsewhere. It is a sort of training far more 
necessary than much of the _ instruction now 
masquerading under the guise of “education.” 
With a knowledge of New York city schools and 
their principals covering a quarter of a century, 
I do believe that the men and women and _ the 
character of the work they do are not surpassed 
elsewhere. 

To the honest and conscientious school man 
who can offer the suggestions born of experience 
the doors of any school system in the country will 
be opened gladly. The entering door may bear 
the legend—“Walk in Without Knocking”; going 
out in the same manner may sometimes be a 
virtue. 

eaeeererenpenceeenennttinsi stelle imines 
ATTITUDE OF PARENTS TOWARD EDUCATION 
WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
Superintendent, New York 

Perhaps all types of parent might be grouped 
in three great classes—the helpful, the indiffer- 
ent, and the injurious. The principals of the New 
York high schools seem to be agreed that the 
indifferent constitute the largest class and that 
the helpful, though not so numerous as the in- 
different, far exceed in number the injurious. 

The progress of society, the development of the 
individual, alike demand that parents on the one 
hand and the school and college on the other 
shall co-operate in the training of the child. This 
effort of co-operation involves the performance 
of certain duties on the part of schools and col- 
leges, as well as on the part of parents. I am 
not attempting a treatise on the whole duty of 
parents, but there are certain duties which the 
parents clearly owe to the education of their chil 
dren:— 

First, by precept and example, parents should 
inculcate respect for those in authority, includ- 
ing themselves and their children’s teachers. 
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Second, if children aré to imbibe a taste for cul- 
ture parents should lose no oppértumity-of having 
their children meet people of ‘Culture. Third, 
the home should have its own exercises that 
make for culture, quite apart from the work of 
the schools. How much more fruitful would be 
the reading aloud in the home of the Bible, 
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Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Irvingy thanethe mandatory study of Englisl» 
classics ~’ for’ "college _ entrance examinations. 
Fourth, it is the duty of parents to co-operate 
with the school in engendering habits of truth- 
fulness, of obedience, of order, of concentration 
and of reflection—Address. 





A VACATION SCHOOL IN LOS ANGELES 


“Talk about cosmopolitanism. Whole regi- 
ments of babies of every known nationality, all 
sizes and shapes, wee Indian damsels about two 
feet high with names three feet long; small 
Roumanian charmers of perhaps three sum- 
mers, all eyelashes; Mexican tots with Pavlova 
figures and eyes as big as saucers; Italian laddies 
with voices soft as down; Spaniards, Russians, 


themselves a house apiece, and learn where the 
windows and chimneys should be placed. Then, 
in miniature, they furnish the house throughout. 

In another room boys have sloyd, weaving and 
metal work. They make everything from 
hammered copper trays and mission furniture to 
beautiful rugs, making their own patterns and 
following their own directions in every possible 





SEVEN BABIES OF SIX DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES, ROUMANIAN, ITALIAN, ARMENIAN, MEX- 
ICAN,RUSSIAN, AND SWEDISH. 


Servians, Irish, English, American, Hebrews, 
Swedes, Austrians, Germans, Africans—and all 
working and playing in peace and concord!” 

This is the way a writer in the Los Angeles, 
California, Times, Mrs. Alma Whitaker, opens 
a charming article describing a visit to the vaca- 
tion school in the Castelar street grammar school. 
Far from the seething, reeking melting pot 
idea is Mrs. Whitaker’s opinion that the public 
school is a joyously bubbling crucible to make 
Americans. 

Discipline? There is none under Mrs. Estelle 
Smith’s regime at the Castelar school. She has 
developed not exactly an honor system; she has 
simply put children on their honor and trusted 
them. In a baseball game between Castelar 
boys and the boys from a neighboring vacation 
school there is no quarreling or swearing. The 
boys play a fair, well organized game, and when 
it is over they entertain their visitors at their 
penny lunch. 

No child is too young for the Castelar vaca- 
tion school. The school nurse takes charge of 
babies which any of the pupils may bring to 
leave in her nursery during school hours. This 
means that no girl is kept at home “to mind the 
baby.” 

The domestic science room is for little boys 
as well as girls. Out of cardboard they build 


instance. They do leather work as well, which. 
does not mean burning leather for a hand mirror 
or cutting a leather pillow cover, but . mending 
shoes and even making shoes. Clay modeling 
and dressmaking and basketry are other manual 
activities, each directed by a separate teacher. 
It is hard to remember them all; cooking was 
nearly forgotten. “Cake day” is the only de- 
parture from the teacher’s program of useful 
and economical dishes. Gardening is of course 
correlated in this up-to-date public school plant. 

For children in all these classes the summer is 
really a vacation, They have a great deal of 
subjects which they can only sample in the school 
year and some of which they cannot even 
sample. They learn the real pleasure in folk 
dancing, dramatization and music with different 
instruments on which they may try their own 
talent if they please. More often than not they 
discover the only common language in these 
classes of children with foreign parents is the 
language of music. 

Besides all this outlay of courses there is work 
in the three R’s for pupils who are behind their 
classes and commercial courses for boys and girls 
whose school days are numbered. 

Are the public schools a lamentable failure? 
Not yet. 
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GARDENS AT SCHOOL 


PHILIP EMERSON 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Some years ago educational thought awoke to 
realization that most children were no longer in 
the same touch with nature as were their parents, 
who worked in the fields and roamed 
the woods of their,.farm,. home. To remedy 
the lack teachers brought life, or usually dead 
things that had been alive, into the schoolroom 
for nature study. Later they took the children 
outdoors to work with living plants, for short 
periods at least; school gardens were started. 
Some people called them another fad. Some 
were just that; they merely followed the fashion; 
soon weeds choked them; they disappeared. 

Yet gardens at school are well worth carrying 
to full success, for the children may learn much in 
them that books cannot teach. And, too, the les- 
sons of patient faithfulness, of accuracy and nice 
action, that primary teachers instill while their 
little folks use pencil, ruler and pen, will find surer 
application and practice in the manifold oceupa- 
tions of life if they have been impressed as care- 
fully when the children work in the soil with tools 
in the care of living things. Cities and towns 
should employ special supervisors or teachers of 
gardening, at work with the children throughout 
the summer, thoroughly trained for organizing 
garden work so as to realize its full values. As 
teachers we must work to this end, urging its 
need and preparing for its coming. To this end 
it is our duty, and it may be a truly pleasant one, 
to maintain, improve, and use our school gardens. 

Perhaps you are tired of your school garden. 
It did not reach your ideal. You have not much 
experience in gardening. Very likely; but 
your children,—new pupils this year,— they have 
no memories of but partial successes: it is spring 
and they are as ready to dig in the frost-free soil 
as they have been to play marbles. You must 
take inspiration from theit ready enthusiasm, and 
turn it to good account in their development. 
Call in the advice of gardeners of the neighbor- 
hood and the assistance of parents,—an informal 
Parent-Teacher Association. What had seemed 
a dead burden will prove to possess vitality and 
the power to arouse school life. 

Profit by past mistakes. For schools every- 
where these are too manifold to point out here. 
Talk over the past season’s work with your su- 
perintendent, with the nearest greenhouse keeper 
or gardener, with interested parents; it will lead to 
practical conclusions. One mistake in past sea- 
sons at the Cobbet school lay in insufficient depth, 
fertilization, and culture of the soil. Since chil- 
dren are eager to dig and turn and even sift the 
soil, this is needless. They can expend abundant 
energy in healthful exercise here, before seeding 
and weeding, or transplanting, requires nice ac- 
tion. A mistake to be remedied this season at the 
Cobbet ‘is that our grandmother’s garden of 
perennials has gone too many years undisturbed. 
It must be thoroughly spaded up, the witch grass 
and other weeds that have worked in must be 


eradicated, literally, the soil is to be again deeply 
enriched with manure, the clumps of perennials 
will be divided, new varieties will be introduced 
in a new planting scheme. So in any established 
garden heroic methods must replace ordinary cul- 
ture occasionally. 

Make some permanent improvement. At the 
Cobbet school we tried turf borders to beds years 
ago, but they proved a poor barrier beside a 
crowded playground. A low rail of wood was a 
constant temptation to children who thought they 
could safely walk it, even if the supports became 
rotten and wobbly. A cement curbing laid by the 
boys under direction of the janitor, a skilled 
mason, possesses a dignity that impresses all, its 
lines accord with those of the school and the yard 
fence, it will outlast them both; within flowers and 
shrubs are safe. Plan, then, a better bound and 
guard for your school garden beds. With a view 
to permanency, also, plant part of the garden with 
perennials and shrubs. Our shrubbery is now 
thriving. A clump of witch hazel from nearby 
woodlands matures its nutlets every spring. 
Various purchased nursery shrubs with their red 
and yellow barks have touched the garden with 
color throughout the winter; their buds are 
swelling now to unfold petals and leaves. Be- 
neath their bare branches the green spikes of 
narcissus and tulips push up through soil and 
leaves, promising an early repetition of last 
spring’s display. Why not take up a collection 
from parents to place a clump of shrubs at one 
end of the garden, in the corner of the yard, this 
spring? In the autumn plant hardy bulbs beside 
them. Then relate the work to care of home 
grounds and respect for neighboring lawns, to 
city parks and natural forest reservations. The 
garden will both teach the children and afford oc- 
casion for teaching other things. 

Undertake something new. The tendency of 
the times relates school gardening to home gar- 
dens and to practical life work. We succeed best 
so and retain interest. Corn, potato, and tomato 
clubs are the rule. Perhaps your pupils are too 
young for independent work; prepare the way for 
it then. Get from your state agricultural college 
a club member’s allotment of seed and directions, 
take over a section of the school garden for the 
purpose, and make the class member of a club. 
The class will read and discuss the directions; 
they will prepare the seed and the soil; they may 
take turns in culture; there will be keen competi- 
tion to purchase the product. Have you tried bed- 
ding plants for plots and borders of your gardens? 
The Pine Grove cemetery in Lynn supplies our 
school garden with a varied assortment of potted 
plants for bedding out every June, the pick of 
those left after sales to owners of lots have been 
completed; sometimes a greenhousekeeper sends 
us some flats of asters and other annuals for plant 
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AQUARIAL COLLECTIONS 
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FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


FREDERICK W. COBURN 
Secretary Massachusetts Zoological Society 


The opening ofa zoological garden and an 
aquarium in Boston emphasizes anew the spread 
of attractions that have marked educational 
possibilities. School children’s love of visiting 
the zoo is natural; on every principle of human 
interest and self activity it gives an admitable 
starting point for studies in natural history and 
English composition. 

The remarkable benefit to New York schools 
that has come about through the present admin- 
istration of the aquarium at the Battery has for 
some time been evident. Under the enlightened 
policy originated by the director, Dr. Charles H. 
Townsend, classes from the public schools of 





AQUARIUM ACROSS AQUAKIAL POND. 


greater New York and its suburbs frequently 
throng the aquarium, where they are. given 
special attention by the authorities. A labora- 
tory is at the disposal of high school teachers: and 
their classes. . Many of the New York . public 
schools are provided with balanced salt. water 
aquaria, furnished with plants and small fish. 


How decorative and instructive these are is a 
subject of frequent comment. In every way 
the educational usefulness of this wonderful 


metropolitan institution, which entertains a 
larger attendance than any other public museum 
in the world, has been promoted by its manage- 
ment. Similarly the great animal collections at 
The Bronx, built up by Director W. T. Horna- 
day, are among the many privileges of boys and 
girls brought up in or near New York city. 
Nowhere else, of course, are there such extra- 
ordinarily rich zoological collections, but most of 
the larger American cities, and a few of. the 
smaller ones, now have zoos. Detroit has at 
Belle Isle park one the world’s best conducted 
aquaria. 

And now Boston, through the munificent be- 
quest of the late George F. Parkman, at last has 
its own aquarium and zoo, each worthy of at- 
tracting the attention of the schools of eastern 
New England, just as those about the mouth of 
the Hudson make use of Bronx and _ Battery 
parks, 

On Thanksgiving day, 1912, the doors of the 
new aquarium at Marine park,- South Boston, 
were opened for the first time to the public, and 


although the collections were seen to be neces- 
sarily somewhat incomplete, it was revealed to 
thousands of visitors that a museum more [ascinat- 
ing than previously in existence in the North At- 
lantic states has’ been made available for educa- 
tional purposes. “What I Saw at the Aquarium” 
will henceforth be a favorite subject for school 
essays. 

The educational side of the undertaking, to be 
sure, is said by Director Louis L. Mowbray not 
to be ready as yet for complete carrying out. 
In the basement of the imposing aquarium build- 
ing is. a large laboratory still unfurnished, in 
which it is intendéd eventually to have facilities 
for entertaining and instructing amateur and 
professional students of marine biology. This, 
as in the case of the New York aquarium labora- 
tory, will prove advantageous to the high 
schools of a wide area. A room for a biological 
library has also been provided. It lacks the 
books as yet, but it is hoped that gifts will be 
forthcoming. 

Meantime it is the popular.and spectacular side 
cf the aquarium fhat must first be developed; 
yet this, as experience in New York and Detroit 
hos shown, hts its educational value. How little 
the average school child knows of marine fauna 
need hardly be said. To go through the 
aquarium is, like making 1 trip in a submarine 
with glass sides. 

The glimpses of oceanic life as lived in the 
southern latitudes are particularly fascinating 
Mr. Mowbray, who comes to Boston from Ber- 
muda, has for some years directed the aquarium 
of the Bermuda biological station, and in that 
capacity has swept the shoals around the coral 
islands on long collecting tours. He has lately 
returned from Key West, another great collect- 
ing ground. As a result of his personal interests, 
while the tropical and subtropical fish are not 
overemphasized in number, they hold the place 
of distinction in the new building. In the Boston 
aquarium, just as at New York, the crowd is al- 
ways thickest and the exclamations of delight 
loudest before the tanks that contain the brilliant 
specimens from the West Indies. 

The building, which from its shape has been 
called a cathedral of the fish, consists essentially 
of a long isle ranged with glass cages and front- 
ing upon a transept on the further side of which, 
across a pool filled with seals, the visitor gets his 
first impression of large glass tanks lighted 
from overhead and filled with the radiant fishes 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Bermuda 
Islands. Here are the variegated angel fish, which 
lazily flap their wings; the more delicate butter- 
fly fish; the cow-fish and the trunk fish, with 
fins protruding through shell-like bodies; the 
purple morays and many others of the fauna that 
feed on the ceaseless streams of larvae borne out 
of the Gulf by the ocean currents. 

The sea horse, looking for all the world like 
knights on the chess ‘board, have a tank to 
themselves; their unique functional peculiarity, 
that the males bear the young, makes them 
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scientifically! significant. Mr) Mowbray, whe (was 
the first biologist to breed the octopus in captiv- 
ity, hopes eventually to succeed in bringing one 
to the Boston aquarium. The trouble here- 
tofore has been that of transportation. 

The usual fascinating exhibits of brook trout 
and landlocked salmon, of perch, pickerel, pike, 
and pout in the fresh water cages, and of the 
conventional North Atlantic species in other 
tanks of the salt water system, give an oppor- 
tunity found in only a few American cities as yet 
for observing the everyday life of the water from 
beneath. It is a pretty outlook into the medium 
whence all organic life came, and already the 
aquarium director has received letters of inquiry 
from school principals as to the means of reach- 
ing the institution, which is open daily and Sun- 
days. Briefly, it should be said that it jis in 
Marine Park, close to the terminus of the South 
Boston lines of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, having direct connection of about 
thirty minutes with the North Station, the South 
Station and Back Bay in the city of Boston; with 
Kendall Square, Cambridge; Roxbury Crossing 
and Dudley street terminal. Like. Detroit’s 
aquarium it has been placed for obvious reasons 
in one of the shore reservations, the all year 
attractiveness of which it will greatly enhance. 

When Mayor John F. Fitzgerald in Septem- 
ber, 1912, entertained several thousand Boston 
school children at the newly opened bear cages 
at Franklin Park in the Roxbury district, he 
signalized the beginning of a zoological park 
which is designed to be to New England much 
what Mr. Hornaday’s vast collections at The 
Bronx are to greater New York. Only a be- 
ginning has been made as yet. The flying cage, 
the largest in the world and containing in appro- 
priate weather many rare cranes, ibises, flamin- 
goes, geese, and other fowl given by Colonel John 
E, Thayer of Lancaster, Massachusetts, and the 
four great bear enclosures, each so extensive as 
to give a sense of freedom and naturalness, are 
a nucleus around which the original plan for a 
zoological park as conceived a _ generation ago 
by the elder Frederick Law Olmsted, will be 
built up year by year. By another year a winter 
bird, house, open to the public, will have been 
completed, and a start made on further installa- 
tions. 

Use of the various museums, collections and 
parks of greater Boston is on the increase even 
though these, as compared with the customs of 
other cities, sometimes seem to be _ neglected 
opportunities. No collections, certainly, appeal 
more strongly to childhood imagination than 
those of living creatures, kept under conditions 
approximating those of nature. Demands, 
therefore, upon parents and teachers for half 
holiday trips to Marine Park aquarium and 
Franklin Park zoo are likely for some time to 
come to be of the order of the day in eastern 
Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire, 
No American city of more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants is now without zoological 
exhibits of some kind. The problem of making 
the largest educational use of such collections 
js as yet only partially solved, 
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LIBELLUS LATINUS 
“Qui nom porficit deficit” 


Vv. CRAWFORDSVILLE ALTA SCHOLA No. I 
Wonis Decembribus MCMXI/ 








The principal and most of the teachers got 
this far, but when they saw three twelve-inch 
columns of “Libellus Latinus” before them and 
short articles under such titles as “Praemium 
‘Custer,’” “Scientia Domestica,” “Pueri 
Societatis Athleticae Multitudinem Vehementer 
Convocaverunt,” and “Disceptatio Triangula” 
most of them gave up silently but praised loudly 
the enterprise of the students in the Crawfords- 
ville high school, They found less trouble in 
gathering the gist of the contemporary publica- 
tion :— 


DEUTSCHES- ECHO DER HOCHSCHULE 
|. AUSGABE 





—) 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, den 5. December, 1912 





Such is the title of the second little foreign 
language newspaper issued by the high school 
boys and girls in Crawfordsville. These sheets 
serve several purposes. The editors and con- 
tributors are extremely interested. They 
require but littl time for the routine work 
of publication, and they cultivate facility in the 
use of Latin and German more effectively than 
any “method” yet discovered. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK—SIXTH YEAR GIRLS 
RIVER FALLS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Suggestive problems:— 

Underwear. 

Cooking apron and sleevelets. 

Towel (to be used in the kitchen). 

Dish cloths. 

Darning. 

Mending. 

Kimono. ; 

Gymnasium suits. é 

School problems. | 

Use of sewing machine. » 

Use of patterns, alterations. ye 
Art needle :— 

Swedish weaving. 

Eyelet work. 

French embroidery. 

Laundry work:— 

Laundering garments made in class. 
Equipment of laundry. 
Purifiers. 

Class discussions :— + 
Materials used in making garments. 
Buying. 

Primitive weaving. * 
Design. ‘ 
Color schemes. 

Hygiene of clothing. 

General problems:— 

Make chart of cotton materials showing good and 
bad in design, color, and quality. 

Keep account of materials used, cost, etc. 

Study primitive weaving. 

Make collections of illustrative materials, 

Observation of jogal eonditions, 

Reading :— 

Geographical, 

Historical, 

Plants used in manufacture of goods, 
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April 3, 1943 
OBSERVATION LESSONS 


MARY E. COTTING 


STUDY OF THE APPLE TREE AND DEPENDEN. 
CIES. 
Outline :— 


Trunk ) Above ground) Uses and 
Tree Poliage »} Description /{ appearances 

Roots Under ground ? Ever notice any running 
above ground? 


§ Girth A F ti 

rt ppearance, Formation 

Trunk Shape na | Feel 
| Covering Use 


Leaves 
Trunk gives Branchiets 
How branch ? \ylowers 


By branching a or branches 
Twigs—Fruit 


Celor Surfaces 
{ Stem | Shape Manner of attachment Use 
Leaves } Blade ({ Size Horizontal, t 
Texture ord ug? 


Bud. — Describe. — 8i a or aeatent: 
Calyx or of eac 
Blossom Cerella |} Number of each 
Flowers )} When? Stamens { Groagin orm Uses 


Pistil ‘| Citechment 


Formed by | Size (Asa whole and 
Fruit what ? Color | when divided into 
Attachment { Shape halves. 
Uses } Parts | Describe. 
Color 
{ Skin Texture 
Use 
| Taste 
Fruit ( Parts { Pulp roe lor 
| Use 
Taste 
Juice | sot or liquid 
Color 
Core, and Location — Use 
| pacts | trom what Gefesveeed = 
Fruit they grew \ Cells { Form, Color, Size 
| Texture, Use 
Location 
( Position on — on 
Number or when yo 
mar Color Color when ripe 


| Cevering 


Note.—Press pulp to show drops of juice. Use r 
ing glass to examine skin and pulp after apple has been 
peeled; also to examine core, cells, seeds. Notice stem 
same in blossom and fruit, grown larger and stronger 
as the fruit has grown. Geeds placed low in cells. Why 
are points turned upwards? Connect with stem, how? 
Why are cells horny? 

Function going on in leaves. How pollen does ats 
work. Any honey in blossom? Why? Does falling of 
petals prevent forming of apple? What is the “blos- 
som” of the apple? : / 

Do bees or birds assist in apple forming? 

Many blossoms are called a cluster. Do all blossoms 
become apples, and why is this so? Why does the tree 
“sleep” in winter? 

Are bark of trunk and branches same color, feel 
and thickness? Look any different in different seasons? 
Does weather (rain for instance) affect it in any way? 
Tell of anything for which apple is used. 

Which is of more commercial value, the fruit or 
wood? What are many trees growing together called? 
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Describe grafting, and causing two kinds of fruit to 
grow on one tree. ' 

Thought of beauty of tree fi blossoming time. 
Shelter for man and beast in sun or storin. Home fér 
birds, squirrels. Poems. Prose descriptions of the 
apple. cack 

Bibliography.—“A lossoms” (Lucy Larcom), 
“Bitter Sweet” (J.° G! Holland), “Plantifig of the Ap- 
ple Tree” (W. C. Bryant), “The Little Red Apple-Tree” 
(J. W. Riley), “The Conceited Apple-Branch” (H. C. 
Andersen), “Wild Apples” (H. D. Thoreau). 

General Thought.—Apple—Rosaceae . family—Pirus 
Malus. Early in the spring study the form of’ the ‘tree 
and manner of branching; forced blossoms; the whole 
fruit and also cut vertically and horizontally into sec- 
tions. Augment this’ study by brushwork—freehand 
if possible. 

If freehand work és not possible, wash in outline pic- 
tures, grouping trees, or fruit, making a pretty ‘picture. 

When the pupil has become familiar with the forms 
of tree and fruit let him cut them freehand and mount 
as he pleases; the trees as orchards, or_in single plac- 
ing, and the fruit singly, or in numbers. é 

When the natural blossoming. time comes study 
branches bearing leaves and cluStets of flowers, and 
represent them in brushwork. Also use’ leaf and’ flower 
as motifs for central or boeder arrangements. In.cep- 
resenting’ the blossoms a pretty effect is produced by 
simply touching the petals with softest pink, the leaves 
with their proper green, the heart of»the flower with 
yellow and a smear of orange, while the entire back- 
ground ts washed in with most delicaté green or fose. 

In the painting exercises, teach the pupil to discover 
which parts of thé model ‘aré dark afid which light and 
explain how to produce thie “high light” effect. 

Cutting.—Supplemenmt the broshwork with cutting, 
which should be freehand when possible, otherwise 
to the line. 

Cut the twig from paper of proper color and paste 
vpon a mount. To this attach leaves, the midrib line 
only being touched with paste, thus leaving free the 
margin, which is to be upturned. Cut the calyx as a 
whole, properly pointed bit of paper, and not in sepal 
sections. Touch the middle of lower side and mount. 
Into this fit the corolla, cut as a whole, correctly, in- 
curved bit of paper. Touch only the middle of tae 
under side with paste. Into the heart of the corolla 
paste finely fringed bits of yellow paper. Turn the 
corola upward, about the stamens and pistils and up- 
turn and coax the calyx into a natural cup, protecting 
position. Make as many blossoms as desirable and 
mount all so that none will lie flat. If the pupil cannot 
cut leaves, calyx, and corolla frechand, allow him to 
place each in turn upon proper colored paper, press 
flat and trace the outline, then cut. The yellow fringe 
is made by fringing a half-inch long and quarter-inch 
wide strip of paper by making fringe cuts an eighth of 
an inch deep and very, very narrow. 

In representing all leaves and blossoms follow closely 
their natural arrangement upon the twig. 

Pear—Rosaceae Family—Pyrus Communis. Study of 
the pear follows that of the apple and ail exercises are 
developed in the same way. Interesting comparisons 
may be made, and both kinds of trees and fru repre- 
sented in brushwork, or cutting on the same sheet. 

Allow no work to be taken home until the life-story 
is an attractive set of paintings, cutting, and language. 

In representing the divided fruit with the brush pre- 
pare the outline, amd direct the background to be 
washed in with a most delicate tint which grows lighter 
towards the edge of the sheet upon which the paint- 
ing is being done. Afterward paint im the core-cells, 
seeds, and tracery of thread. 
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A SEASON OF WOE 

For two weeks from. March 12 was 
a season of woe, North and South, such as has 
never been known over so large an area. 

During much .of that .time I was dodging 
floods, cyclones, and wrecks in a way wholly un- 
usual and in no way agreeable except as there 
was a sense of relief in having dodged them. 

March 12. was spent. on the train 
in Georgia and Alabama. [It was one of the 
ugliest, nastiest storms I ever experienced. It 
did me no_harm, as the train was about as near 
de luxe as one finds in the South, and yet it was 
a day to inspire growling if there were any germs 
in one’s system, and many were developed all 
through the train from conductor down to porter 
and dining car waiter. 

In Birmingham it was a sultry night,—terrific 
rain against the windows. so that they could not be 
open, and incessant peals of thunder, while the 
heavens were a crazy quilt of forked lightning 
all the time. Sleep was as impossible as was 
comfort when awake. Of self only, of personal 
discomfiture only did I think until I opened the 
morning paper to read of death and desolation 
everywhere as a result of floods, fires, and the 
lightning’s capers. Before I got out of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, I had been 
zigzagging on almost every system of railroads, 
dodging washed away bridges and in one case 
sixty miles of the abandoned road bed of a great 
system. Once five hours late and once fourteen 
hours, each time losing connection with a dining 


car, and once “the first! ‘médthfal of break- 
fast was at near 2. P, M. ? 

Once a totally wrecked train held. us up, and 
there was a lot of knocking until a young woman 
on our train discovered that the killed fireman on 
the wrecked train was her brother and then the 
knocking ceased.and many an .eye _was. moist 
while’ the® bereaved girl ‘wept with uncontrollable 
grief. 

At last, with reverént gratitude I reached the 
Northland and slept.on the night of March 23 ‘in 
Congress Hotel, “Chicago’s most” delightful 
traveler’s home...Of course it was on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and the storm was, wilder than 
in the South, and the wind was howling as in mad 
fury, and the thunder was heavier than in Bir- 
mingham and’ the lightning’ more. dazzling,— 
but what cated I; wasn’t it Chicago? “Wasn't it 
in the safe and comfortable Northland? Of 
course it was and I slept peacefully till the late 
morning, ‘When TIT telephoned down stairs for a 
copy of the-Tribune! 

Horror of ‘horrors! Chicago had no end of 
trouble om her hands with fires, winds, and deaths, 
and Omaha, was laid low.anda store of other 
cities were guessing up théir loss of life and 
property. 

Forty-eight hours later Superintendent: J. 
Beveridge of Couneil ; Bluffs—Superintendent 
Graff of Omaha was Officially,looking after the 
dead and dying—in his machine showed me ‘every 
foot of the wrecked area, four miles long and 
four blocks wide in Omaha alone. There were 
1,430 houses wrecked with many churches, a con- 
vent, a Schoolhouse, an orphans’ home, etc., out of 
the ruins of which had been taken about 150 dead 
bodies, and more than twice as many more 
more or less near to death from wounds and ex- 
posure. 

I was at Johnstown ‘after that flood and at St. 
Louis after the cyclone of 1896, both worse in 
their death toll and_ property loss, but some- 
how neither of them made quite the appea! to my 
sympathy as did this death path of four miles, in 
the residential part of Omaha. 

But of course this was in the Far West and we 
have learned to expect anything that comes 
along out there, Oh, for the security of the 
states farther east! 

But I carried in my hands as we rode amid the 
ruins of Omaha the newspaper accounts of the 
frightful floods in Ohio and Indiana, where the 
deaths are thousands instead of hundreds, and I 
yielded to the inevitable conclusion that there is 
no escape from the ravages of fire, flood, and wind 
when they are unchained and in furious mood. 

May there never be another two weeks. like 
these in March, 1913. 
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A VICIOUS BILL KILLED 


The public school men of Michigan are en- 
titled to the greatest credit for the noble fight 
they have made against a most vicious bill for 
the cheapest kind of books on a uniform plan 
basis. 

Members of boards of education, supefin- 
tendents of schools, the faculties of state normal 
school, and county commissioners of education 
have made such a campaign for educational 
decency as has rarely been seen anywhere in the 
United States. But the greatest leader of all was 
Henry R. Pattengill of the Michigan Modera- 
tor. He stood up against all sorts of pressure. 
Never were the political lines more skilfully laid 
for the playing of anti-good school legisla- 
tion than in this case. It looked for a time as 
though nothing could thwart their plans and noth- 
ing could have done but the noblest kind of an 
heroic stand by the united school men and women 
of the state. 

The defeat of the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was as_ satisfactory an educational 
triumph as has been recorded in a long time. 


oor ee 
AN ENNOBLING INVESTIGATION 


Bridgeport, Conn., has had _ scientific ad- 
vice from a master. Superintendent James H. 
Van Sickle of Springfield, Mass., was em- 
ployed by the city to study the school situation 
thoroughly and report frankly and heroically. 
He had the assistance of Leonard P. Ayres in 
studying the financial situation expertly. 

Now Mr. Van Sickle is an ideal man for such 
an investigation. He has had long experience 
in three cities of about the same class in many 
respects. He knows the. difference between 
Darius Green and the Wright brothers, which 
is exceedingly important just now when Darius 
Green is quite in fashion educationally. He has 
studied schools inside and out. He can see a 
good thing as well as a bad thing. He is not a 
muck raker by nature or by training. His re- 
port is as near an intelligent square deal as we are 
likely to get. He has hit the city a hard blow, but 
in a way so fair that no one can question its jus- 
tice and no one does question it. Here is what 
one of the principal daily papers, the Bridgeport 
Evening Post, says of it:— 

“There must be a keen feeling of shame— 
shame to think that a city of 110,000 persons, and 
growing at the rate of at least 3,000 a year, ranks 
so far down the list of towns in the state in the 
matter of school maintenance. 

“There are 168 towns in Connecticut and forty of 
them have a population of less than one thousand 
and another forty or more have less than twa 
thousand. The majority of these small towns 
have grand lists of less than one million, some of 
them less than half a million. And yet with 
eighty of these little communities, all so ex- 
tremely poor, counted in the 168, Bridgeport 
ranks 154th in the amount of yearly expenditure 
per pupil! 

“This means that there are but fourteen towns 
in the state which pay less for school purposes 
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than Bridgeport, and yet we have a grand list of 
over $100,000,000, whilé there are eighty other 
towns which have grand lists of less than $2,000- 
000, some of them running down to $200,000! 

“Surely this is something which may well make 
us all feel deep mortification, especially as polli- 
tics and the ‘pay as you go" and low tax rate 
fetishes are so largely responsible for it. 

“At the present time we are paying out for the 
education of children but $26.81 per pupil per 
year, while eleven other cities average $41.13! 
Hartford, we believe, spends something like $46, 
and Springfield, Mass., still more. 

“These are facts which come from an outside 
source, entirely disinterested and with no object 
in view other than to point ott our deficiencies 
as they appear to the eyes of an expert from a 
city that ranks as high in the land in offering edu- 
cational advantages as any that we know of.” 

Here is a report that is of positive and large 
service to a city, a report that will achieve some- 
thing, a report that is strictly impersonal, that is 
noble in spirit, just in judgment, ennobling to the 
profession. It ranks with the famous report on 
Greenwich, Conn., in’ public service. 


<o> ,% +e 
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EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS, EAST AND WEST 

When Hon, L. R. Alderman of Oregon was 
in Brockton, Mass., recently, a  move- 
ment was inaugurated for the exchange of a few 
teachers of Brockton with teachers in Oregon 
cities, each to receive her pay for her present 
position and do the work of the other teacher. 

This plan was about to be inaugurated by 
Frank Bunker when he _ was superintendent of 
Berkeley, California, but retired from the super- 
intendency before it materialized, although some 
Berkeley teachers secured a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and spent it in Massachusetts, teaching as 
substitutes in Somerville, Malden, and other 
cities. There was no trouble in teaching all 
the time with credentials showing their object in 
having a year in New England. 

Superintendents Alderman and Farley have a 
more complete plan and the results will be 
watched with interest. If successful in the de- 
tails it will be likely to lead the way to much 
exchange of experience. 

t+ Oo o> 
LOOKS LIKE TROUBLE 

The most serious side of the New York city 
situation is the fact that every one seems to en- 
joy the features of the school inquiry that hit 
other fellows, but are disgusted with everything 
that hits themselves. This personal element 
broods trouble, serious trouble when final action 
is taken. Why not drop the personal element 
and all together ask these questions and insist 
upon frank decisions:— 

Is the inquiry professional in spirit and in 
honesty? Is it a genuine, searching investigation, 
or merely a series of expert opinions? To what 
extent are the specialists influenced by an  en- 
deavor to justify some books that they have pub- 
lished? Has the investigation been adequate? 
Has prejudice as to Dr. W. H. Allen ‘been the 
inspiration in any cases? 
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Answer to these questions is vital and no man 
need be influenced overmuch by his joy that 
somebody else is hit. The educational world, 
the public at large is intensely interested in know- 
ing the wise answer to these questions, and very 
little in the personal effect of reports. 
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UTAH’S RECORD 


The Utah legislature has broken all records by 
appropriating from the state treasury $7,000 
toward the entertainment of the National Educa- 
tion Association from July 5 to 12, when it meets 
at Salt Lake City. Everybody in Salt Lake City 
and all Utah will do all possible to make the 
welcome of visiting teachers and their friends as 
hearty and as attractive as anything ever exper- 
ienced by the National Education Association. 

It is a beautiful city. The mountains round 
about are a noble inspiration. Saltair has no 
rival in the New World. There are most de- 
lightful canyon and mountain trips. In every way 
it will be one of the best meetings ever. 


wy - 


HONORING THE UNHONORED 


The City Club of New York made a new 
record in public ‘appreciation recently’ when it 
banqueted the men in the city service who have 
served for more than five years in highly impor- 
tant positions in service not hitherto publicly ap- 
preciated. The best after-dinner speaker in 
New York, President John H. Finley of the 
College of the City of New York, and the second 
highest official of the city—George McAneny, 
president of the Borough of Manhattan— voiced 
the appreciation of the public. 

Here are the positions recognized by the City 
Club: Men in the Departments of Board of Es- 
timates, Bureau of Franchises, Water Supply, 
Board of Health, Department of Gas and 
Electricity, Commissioner of Accounts, Depart- 
ment of Finance, Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
Department of Taxes and Assessments, De- 
partment of Parks, of Bridges, and of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Communicable Diseases, and 
Director of Public Library. 

This sets a new pace for public appreciation. 

oe Ooe 
PROFESSIONAL SYMPATHY 


The widespread announcement through the 
daily press of the calamity that has befallen the 
superintendent of Pittsburgh through the state- 
ment of a patient in the hospital intending to in- 
volve in a serious offense brings him the deepest 
sympathy of the profession. That he is in any 
wise guilty, or that he has compromised himself 
in any wise, is unthinkable. His board of educa- 
tion and a multitude of leading citizens who are 
on the ground and who have first-hand knowledge 
of circumstances and personalities are thoroughly 
loyal and are emphatic in their avowal of their 
belief in his entire innocence. Even in case of 
absolute innocence the fact. of the widespread 
publication of the affair is so serious a matter 
that he needs the ardent sympathy of all friends 
and of the entire profession. 
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The Massachusetts board of education has a 
deputy commissioner for vocational education. 
His duties include supervision of state expendi- 
tures in aid of vocational schools; definitions of 
standards of instruction; approval of courses, 
teachers, etc.; and, in general, the enlightenment 
of public opinion on this form of education. 


The latest is the statement of one of the 
secretly married women teachers of the Wadleigh 
high school of New York city that hundreds of 
“single” women teachers in the public schools of 
the city are married but keep it secret. 


State Commissioner David Snedden of Massa- 
chusetts is emphatic in his sentiment regarding 
loosening up the high school curriculum for the 


boys and girls who find it too taut for their 
good now. 


A bill in the Ohio legislature to regulate the 
dress, or undress, of women by law is the limit of 


ant and yet a good man introduced the 
ill. 


It takes a great man to know how to handle a 
new situation. Men should remember this when 
they are impatient for new and larger fields. 


St. Paul has a new charter that is likely to 
make a lot of trouble much of the time. It plays 
politics rather than education, apparently. 


_A man in the Massachusetts legislature takes 
the legislative booby prize of the year won by a 
silly speech against manual training. 


Here is a good Yankee guess that the state 
normal schools will not suffer from the skilfully 
promoted attacks made upon them. | 


New Orleans board of education has re- 
elected Superintendent J. M. Gwinn for four 
years from July 1, 1913. 


New Orleans gains immensely by being freed 
from the state uniformity incubus that has hereto- 
fore cursed it, 


Utah promises 3,000 local members of the 


N. E. A. this summer, and she will fulfill her 
promise. 
Boston public schools get about forty per 


cent. of all the money raised by taxation. Next. 


Judge Peebles of North Carolina takes a noble 
stand when he says that all hazing is assault. 


Bliss Perry of Harvard as lecturer at Yale is 
gratifying to both universities. 


All honor to Michigan on the killing of a vicious 
cheap book uniformity bill. 


Opponents of woman suffrage are playing in 
hard luck in most states. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Oppose no new thing because it is new. 
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MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL SITUATION* 
GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schoels, Minnesota 

Change is coming on apace. Our schools are 
differentiating—not in essentials and not in all 
subjects, In meeting the call for practical edu- 
cation, each section of the state is shaping a part 
of a course or one of several courses to meet 
local demands. It is reasonable to suppose that 
all progressive co-educational schools will take 
on home economics, but the needs of the home- 
maker are much the same wherever the home 
may be. It is in arrangingea portion of the work 
for boys that the greatest diversity must’ ‘appear. 
The schools of the larger cities are moving in 
the direction of commercial subjects and_ the 
mechanic arts, while the schools of the smaller 
towns and rural centres are giving attention to 
subjects of agricultural value. The large high 
school is beginning to study city life and city prob- 
lems and the small high school is beginning to 
study rural life and rural problems, It is already 
evident that the progressive city high school of 
the near future is to be based in part on the life 
and the industry of the city, and that the equally 
progressive small school is to be based in part on 
the life and the industry of the country. Two 
types of high schools are rising—the large and 
the small. Standard subjects and home _ eco- 
nomics are to be found in both. Commerce and 
manufacturing are to be emphasized in the one; 
agriculture, in some of its forms, in the other. 

Definite attempts to develop schools of both 
types have been made in Minnesota. The large 
cities are working out the city types. Encouraged 
by state aid, over ninety of our smaller schools 
have employed graduates of agricultural colleges 
and are working on the problem of agricultural 
education. The new type has been worked out in 
several state high schools. 

The village serves as a centre, and is known 
legally as the central district. Surrounding com- 
mon-school districts club with the village for 
agricultural and industrial purposes, and are 
known legally as associated districts. The school 
officers of the associated districts, three mem- 
bers from each, form a board having authority 
to levy a special tax for associated purposes, 
Each rural board elects one of its members to 
sit with the six members of the central school 
board to spend the funds of the associated dis- 
tricts and to employ the special instructors re- 
quired by law. This board of tax levy sits an- 
nually as a board of review. It audits the re- 
port of the treasurer of the central school as to 
associated expenditure and hears the report and 
recommendations of the superintendent. 

The activities of the school organization are all 
© This survey of the high school situation by State Super- 
visor Aiton of Minnesota is from his annual rt recently 


given out——a report which is full of suggestion and significant 
statistics, —Ed, 
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directed) by the village superintendent; they in- 
clude (1) an independent rural school in each of 
the thirteen associated districts; (2) a training 
school for rural teachers; (3) the usual eight 
grades of the village school; (4) the ordinary 
high school of four years—North Central Asso- 
ciation standards; (5) industrial departments ; 
(6) a winter short course; (7) an experimental 
farm; (8) agricultural extension. 

Some of the advantages of the Minnesota plan 
as outlined may be named:— 

1. The problem of. rural schools is solved, at 
least for these communities. Teachers, texts, 
courses of study, and methods of instruction are 
brought under expert supervision. 

2. A supply.of rural teachers is established. 
These teachers, who have been trained in the cen- 
tral school, go back and forth familiarly and are 
in as close touch be the superintendent as are 
the grade teachers of the village. 

3. Agricultural instruction is brought to the 
farmer’s door. The organization of from one to 
half a dozen such schools in each county—no 
distant day-dream—is' far ahead of a sparse sys- 
tem of schools, such as one for each congressional 
district. 

4. The plan is economical. Present buildings 
are utilized and the ordinary high school teachers 
are able to do the academic part of the work. 

5. By combining the resources of town, 
county, and state, and by avoiding duplication, 
competent instructors may be employed. 

6. Class education—and this is no trifling 
matter—is avoided, 

% The town school is improved by the at- 
tendance of country students, and country stu- 
dents are improved by mingling with town stu- 
dents. 

8. A long step has been taken to solve the 
problems of rural life. The influence of a co- 
operative school will be exerted, not only in 
favor of greater productivity and of co-operation 
in marketing, but in favor of improved roads, 
speedy transportation, reasonable hours of work, 
and increased pay. The upshot of it all cannot 
fail to be more homes of thrift and contentment. 

Cokato led off in the new plan of organization, 
but is not alone in the good work. Two dozen 
other Minnesota schools duplicate the depart- 
ments, and the work of Cokato and _ four-score 
more are hastening after. There is no hostility 
for the old, but our schools are after the new. 
Ten short years will see the Minnesota high school 
rebuilt, and when our schools have been re- 
organized we shall have a system that serves the 
people—a system that faces the future, not the 
past. In the meantime, friends of education need 
have no fear that the Minnesota high schools are 
receding from the national standard or that 
sound learning and higher education are in 
jeopardy, for a school that combines sport, work, 
and study is the best of all preparatory schools. 
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It is a mistake to teach hygiene in a recitation room and make medical insgecticns in 
the examining room without even pointing cut the relationship between the two,— Thomas 
A, Storey, M. D., Ph. D., College of City of New York, 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN RICHMOND 

In Richmond, Indiana, the authorities con- 
sider that musical attractions are quite as effec- 
tive in school as in church or in restaurants or in 
palm gardens. The town boasts a Music Festi- 
val Orchestra of sixty-five players, including all 
the instruments of a complete symphony orches- 
tra. Eleven of the men in the orchestra were 
players when they came to Richmond, but the 
others are all products of the musical education 
offered in the public schools of this small city. 
And each man has become a centre of his own 
instrument. 

The high school has for the last ten years 
offered elective courses with credits in harmony, 
musical structure, and one course for the study 
of serious works, especially symphony /and 
oratorio. The high school orchestra of  fifty- 
three pieces is far above the average of high 
school orchestras in small towns, although that 
is saying very little. As this orchestra is the 


feeder for the larger symphony orchestra, so. 


the orchestra of the Junior high school is the 
feeder for the Senior high school orchestra. 

The different pupils have bought a great many 
of the instruments themselves, but the Com- 
mercial Club, classes of pupils, a wealthy lady, 
and the board of education have all helped at 
various times in purchasing the more expensive 
instruments for use in the orchestra. Another 
circumstance which may account for the unusual 
musical developments at Richmond is the pres- 
ence of a large piano factory in the city. This 
concern makes a specialty of piano players and 
they have donated some hundreds of rolls of im- 
portant music to the public library. They are 
loaned just as books are. 

But the musical talent of the city is not all 
trained along instrumental lines. Will Ear- 
hart, who has been director of music in the 
schools for more than twelve years, supervises 
courses in vocal music throughout the four-years 
high school course and credit is given for all this 
work. In speaking of this work Mr. Earhart 
says: “The ‘critical study’ classes have for ten 
years past been turning into the citizenship of the 
town a body of young people who are more than 
usually informed on such facts of musical his- 
tory, biography, form, and aesthetics as contribute 
to a sympathetic and discriminating understand- 
ing of music. These young people have also 
learned to sing and to read not only the notes 
but the quality, mood, or meaning back of the 
notes. I begin to notice in consequence greater 
intelligence, quicker grasp, and greater love for 
the work on the part of the chorus-singers. The 
addition of chorus singing to the curriculum and 
the greater number of hours given to the criti- 
cal study work in the high school will hasten our 
progress in this direction. And I should not 
omit mention of the harmony classes. Many of 
our best chorus-singers and orchestral players 
owe a large part of their superior efficiency to the 
thorough musical understanding that two years’ 
work in harmony has given them.” 


In the People’s Chorus, which meets one evening . 


each week, there are usually over a hundred and 
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fifty voices, andithe high school has a) large 
chorus which gets a great deal of practice in the 
auditorium, which is thé musical centre of the 
city. Superintendent T. A. Moot feels that the 
large use of the high school hall by citizens in the 
different musical organizations is the best sort 
of advertisement he can give the school, When 
the new building was planned several years ago 
he made provisions for having the school the 
community centre for music and_ also 
for. pictorial art. Three large rooms on the top 
floor are used as the city’s art museum. 
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COMMUNITY WORK AT A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


By interesting the school board in the study of 
agriculture as applicable to his one-room school, 
Fred Grafelnan has led his community to a_ live 
interest in gardening and dairying, has led them 
to look upon the school as a social centre, and has 
worked up a marvelous spirit of co-operation and 
progress. He describes his little school, locate] 
in the open country near Chokio, Minnesota, in 
the Atlantic Educational Journal. 

The idea was contagious. “We secured fron: 
the creamery at Morris a large Babcock milk and 
cream tester, and soon the boys and girls of most 
families weighed the milk every day twice and had 
each cow tested at least once a month. This 
alone has led to the building of two silos, the only 
ones for several miles around here, the weeding 
out of poor cows from several herds, and a better 
standard of and interest in dairying as an essential 
branch of farming. Three of the best of our 
pupils, not only in the study of agriculture, but in 
the academic subjects as well, won the first, the 
second, and the third prizes awarded by the Minne- 
sota State Dairymen’s Association, and this in 
competition with any boy or girl in the whole state. 

“At different times I visit them to see how their 
cows and records are getting along. Sometime; 
a member of the faculty of the county agricul- 
tural school comes to see them in their homes. 
Their gardens are inspected in the same way in the 
spring and at other times. Several of these are in 
the state one-acre corn contest. One little fellow 
less that twelve years old is in the lead in this. 

“These activities led our patrons to look upon 
the school more as a social centre. Whenever 
there was something to be done, there. was _ little 
trouble to secure some patron to do it. The chil- 
dren carried home with them the spirit of im- 
provement and change of things generally for the 
better. The parents caught the spirit. Good seed 
was sown, even in the hearts of the fathers and 
mothers. 

“About once a month an_ entertainment was 
given by the school. These were basket socials, 
necktie socials, pound socials, etc. The school- 
house was nearly always filled toits capacity. We 
raised considerable sums of money in this manner. 
Often we would have some noted speaker, or some 
instructor from the agricultural school address us. 
giving valuable helps and hints on agriculture and 
home affairs, While the people were enjoying 
themselves they were also profiting-greatly by this 
pleasant experience. ae 
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“Soon we started debating of live and suitable 
topics. This can easily become a most powerful 
agency in community school work. Pleasure and 
profit are properly and happily united in it. Some 
things were learned in these debates which would 
not have been learned. by other means. 

“On Saturdays we used the building for sewing 
lessons. At other times the girls would come to 
my house, where my wife gave them instruction in 
sewing. They seemed to enjoy the social part of 
these meetings very much, as well as the instruc- 
tion. 

“Once every month the older boys and girls niet 
as the ‘Marty Grove School Progress Club.’ 
They learn parliamentary rules and practices. At 
these meetings some members read papers of their 
own production on subjects selected by the presi- 
dent. 

“Music, singing, comedies, debates, discussions, 
other musical entertainments, etc., formed a large 
part of social gatherings for the people. 

“Even those somewhat indifferent at first soon 
became thoroughly a part of our merry-making 
and social activities. Everyone felt helped, and 
they expressed this sentiment oftentimes to me 
personally. This alone is a large part of a poor 
teacher’s compensation.” 
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CORN TESTING IN SCHOOLS 


The germination cloth should be nine inches 
wide and sixty inches long. This allows about 
eighteen inches at each end for rolling. It should 
be made from good quality of bleached muslin such 
as is commonly used for sheets and pillow slips. 

The boys and girls testing in schools should 
number the ears to correspond with the numbers 
in the squares on the cloth by fastening a small 
piece of cardboard or paper to the butt of each 
ear with a nail. 

Always number the ears before removing the 
kernels. Moisten cloth by dipping in water. 
Remove six kernels from ear No. 1, taking 
kernels from different parts of the ear, and place 
in square No. 1, germ side up and with the tips 
of all the kernels pointing in the same direction. 
In like manner take six ‘kernels from ear No. 2 
and place in square No, 2 and so on until all the 
squares are filled. 

When all the squares have been filled, again 
moisten the cloth by sprinkling and roll up care- 
fully so that none of the kernels will be dis- 
placed. Tie a string around the centre of the 
roll just tight enough, not too tight, to hold the 
kernels in place. 

Place the rolls containing the kernels into any 
bucket or pail, standing them on end with the tips 
or small ends of the kernels pointing downward. 
Don’t pack the rolls in tight. Ten or twelve rolls 
in a ten-quart pail are sufficient. Fill the pail 
with water, good and warm. Set the pail on 
several thicknesses of newspaper or wrapping 
paper, and fold over the bucket to retain the 
heat. In three to twelve hours unwrap, drain 
off the water, and then cover top ends of the rolls 
with wet cloth and again wrap up as described 
above. F 
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In about two days it is always best to remove 
the newspapers and cloth. Fill the pail with 
warm water again and let stand for five or ten 
minutes until the rolls are thoroughly soaked, 
then drain off as before and replace the cover- 
ing. Keep the pail in a room where it will not 
get too cold at night. Don’t let it freeze under 
any circumstances. 

In seven or eight days when the stem sprouts 
are about two inches long, unroll the cloth care- 
fully so as not to misplace the kernels. Examine 
the kernels in each of the squares and save for 
planting only those ears the kernels of which 
show strong, vigorous root and stem sprouts. 
Discard all ears the kernels of which show one 
or more dead kernels, weak sprouts, or kernels 
affected with mould, which. kills the sprouts after 
they have started. The above directions are by 


P. G. Holden director Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department International Harvester 
Company. 
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GOOD-ROADS CONTEST 


The object of this contest is to create an interest in 
good roads and to demonstrate through the boys and 
girls the different methods ‘of: road building and the 
value of dragging roads and to put them in touch with 
the various sources of instruction and information for 
road improvement. 


It is suggested that one-half mile be the unit of work 
for a rural school or boys’ and girls’ club, and that this 
one-half mile of road building be done first in front of 
the rural schoolhouse of the district, and that as ad- 
ditional sections are improved by individual club mem- 
bers they be placed in front of their respective farm 
homes. 

The good-roads contest should be in charge of the 
public school teacher in co-operation with two or more 
of the local citizens who are especially interested in the 
good roads movement. 





If the local road supervisor has the improvement of 
the roads at heart it would be well to interest him as 
a member of the contest committee. The period of the 
road-building contest should extend over six to eight 
months of the school year, or it may be arranged to 
extend over an entire year. 


If the summer vacation only is to be used three or 
four months should be given to the work. The time 
of year and length of the contest period should be de- 
termined by the committee so as to meet the local 
weather conditions and make it possible to obtain the 
greatest practical results during the period. 


Contestants should be allowed to secure information, 
instructions, and general directions from any available 
source. It is especially recommended that the teacher, 
together with the contest members, communicate with 
the Office of Public Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and secure from 
that source all available information and all possible 
personal help from the members of the office. 


Liberal premiums should be awarded to the rural 
school or rural club which develops and maintains the 
best piece of road during the contest season. To arouse 
interest a “Good Roads Day” could be held on the pub- 
lic school grounds or at some farm home; and at the 
Same time an annual picnic could be held. 

Literary programs by school children and public lec- 
tures on good roads work and other farm interests 
should be arranged. 
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Basis of Awards :— 

(1) General improvement in road during period of 
contest with regard to trueness of alignment, 
regularity, and clearness of ditches, amount and 
shape of crown, betterment of surface, the ma- 
terial used, and drainage......... sueneen ao oe 

(2) General condition of improved section at end of 
contest period with reference to clearness of 
ditches and waterways, trueness and shape of 
shoulders, freedom from ruts and depressions; 
smoothness, compactness, and regularity of 
width Of traveled way... ...cccccccccccc ccs cccce 15 

@) Faithfulness of maintenance during contest 
period with reference to freedom of flow in 
ditches and waterways, repair of shoulders and 
washes, rapidity of drying out and hardening 
after rains, regular and systematic use of split- 


(4) Economy of methods used, on the basis of 10 
cents per hour for horse and 5 cents per hour 


MII rede cole s'x< 5 pwnpeidonn dase 4905 20 
(5) Development of machine methods, use of 
I ne ee ee ee 10 


Total score 


O. H. Benson, 
Specialist in Charge Club Work. 
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AMES, IOWA 





Ames, Iowa. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.:— 

Dear Sirs: Ina recent issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, you comment upon the phenomenal high school 
attendance in Topeka, Kansas. It did interest me and 
was a splendid record. It may be that you will be inter- 
ested in some conditions that obtain here. We have a 
city with a population of about 5,000, a total school en- 
rollment of a little over 1,000 and a high school enroll- 
ment of 320. This gives us one in every sixteen of our 
population in high school and a thirty-two per cent. of 
total enrollment in high school. We have a senior class 
of sixty in our high school. This year we will graduate 
nineteen per cent. of our high school enrollment. We 
believe this is a fair record, but feel that we can make 
it even better. 

Very cordially yours, 


F. W. Hicks. 
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WHAT QUEER THINGS FIGUKES ARE 


The boy who is taught to prove his multiplication 
by “casting out the nines” wonders why not “cast out” 
the sevens or fives, or any other number. Then those 
“magic squares” are puzzlers. 

But here is something more puzzling still:— 

1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 

123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 

123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 

1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111. 

12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111. 

123456789 times 9 plus 10 equals 1111111111. 

Now, you teachers of arithmetic, give the boys an 
explanation. 

W. A. M. 





W. S. F., Texas: Please continue my Journal 
of Education....I have taken it since 1898 


and appreciate it. 
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VERMONT PENSIONS 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, BOSTON 
[From Boston Transcript.] 


A step forward has been taken recently in Vermont 
in the passing of an act by the legislature granting a 
certain amount of money as a pension fund for teachers, 
providing that a like sum shall be raised by the teachers 
and their friends, not to exceed $10,000 a year. The 
governor has signed the bill, and it has now become a 
law. The sum of $200,000 is required to meet the de- 
mands of the situation, and the Vermont Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Association has gone bravely to work at 
their task. This organization has been working for two 
years to get the bill passed and incidentally to raise 
money for their “nest-egg.” They have succeeded in 
getting about $4,000 as a nucleus, and are determined 
to make it $10,000 before October, in order to get a like 
amount from the state treasury. The state treasurer is 
treasurer of this society, and the governor is the presi- 
dent. Qther workers for it are Mrs. Theodore N. Vail, 
Mrs. Bourke Cochran, Hon. Henry C. Ide (late minis- 
ter to Spain), and others equally well known. Teachers 
in both large and small towns of the Green Mountain 
state are straining every nerve, getting up  entertain- 
ments, writing letters, getting subscriptions, and doing 
everything possible to raise money for this cause. 

Many citizens there are possibly of this and other 
states who owe great debts to some old Vermont 
teacher. Many of us can recall men, and more espe- 
cially women, whose simple, wise, unaffected lives, as 
well as their efficiency as teachers, were an influence in 
our early lives which did much to shape our ambitions 
into definite careers of usefulness in one direction or an- 
other. In other words, thousands of Vermonters live 
outside of the Green Mountain state who are able and 
doubtless willing to help raise this first and most impor- 
tant $10,000 for the Vermont teachers’ pension fund. 
Let all such put their hands into their pockets, to speak 
figuratively, or reach out for their checkbooks, to speak 
more hterally, and send a contribution as large as pos- 
sible or as small as may be necessary to this good 
cause. At ninety-six cents a day the women teachers of 
Vermont cannot lay by anything for the future; but they 
are all working for this cause. Why should not every 
loyal Vermonter take a hand and help along this splen- 
did cause? 

There are many who will be glad to do something. 
All such may send contributions to Miss Caroline S. 


Woodruff, principal of the high school at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 
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“STATISTICS PROVE” 

[Amos R. Wells, in Life.] 
“Statistics prove” so many things: 
The size of towns, the height of kings, 
The age of children in the schools, 
The skull development of fools, 
The salaries that parsons get, 
The number of abodes to let, 
The wealth of lucky millionaires, 
The price of hens and mining shares— 
All things below and things above, 
It seems to be, “statistics prove.” 
But no! statistics never yet 
Appraised a single violet, 
Measured the glances of an eye, 
Or probed the sorrow of a sigh. 
Statistics never caught the gleam 
That dances on a meadow stream, 
Or weighed the anthem of a bird 
In forest aisles devoutly heard. 
Statistics never proved a soul, 
In high or low, in part or whole. 
Sin, beauty, passion. honor, lore— 
How much statistics cannot prove! 
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CONGRESSMAN S, D. FESS 


AND PRESIDENT OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


A combination of circumstances has made the 
election of President Fess to Congress from Ohio 
highly significant. He is the first man since 
Horace Mann to give Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, a national setting. Under greater difficul- 
ties than any other president has experienced be- 














PRESIDENT FESS 


cause of the rulings of the General Education 
soard, the Carnegie Foundation, and the Central 
Collegiate Association such is the personality, 
reputation, and brilliant leadership of President 
Fess that he has enlisted a multitude of friends for 
Antioch. In the Constitutional Convention of 
1912, as vice-president of the convention, through 
his ardent championship of several of the most 
vital features of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion and in his campaigning for the adoption of 
the entire forty-one amendments he made himself 
one of the noblest leaders of thought in Ohio. He 
was one of the very few men in the Middle West 
to be elected to Congress on the Republican 
ticket. The enthusiasm of the people over his 
campaign was almost unprecedented. 
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WORD-THEME AND GROUP SENTIMENT 


Superintendent James M. Coughlin of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., who is always doing sane and im- 
pressive things, has two schemes that are work- 
ing admirably. 

3y word-theme is meant the placing upon the 
blackboard in every schoolroom in the city and 
leaving it there for many days, a word such as 
self-respect, fidelity, industry, etc., and as long as 
that word is there the teacher and the children 
talk about it, both in school and out. Boys and 
girls from one room talk with those of another 
room about it. Teachers read selections, stories, 
and verses about it and mottoes are learned. 

Group sentiment is similar, except that under 
this a sentiment is placed on the blackboard, 
which has to do with relations one to another, 
while in the word-theme if is usually individualis- 
tic. There is real moral force in it. 
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EVIL TO.-HIM WHO EVIL— 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


Beelzebub has no trustier than a good 
maxim ill applied. 

Let an obnoxious play be staged in_ fullest 
picturing, or let some tense opera scene, unfit for 
the public to watch, be carried through without 
reserve; remonstrance is at once met by saying 
that the evil is not in the presentation, but in the 
censor’s thought. Let a salacious book appear— 
a novel such as. that with which Browning’s 
monk is planning his rival’s fall—condemnation 
is at once langhed off with “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense; the book in itself is innocent enough; not 
meant perhaps for children, but harmless for 
right-minded men and women.” Let social 
dancing revert to the rhythms of the tom-tom 
and to the warm interlockings that even Goths 
and Scythians would not admit to their ancient 
forest glooms; straightway the hesitating parent, 
the solicitous minister, the troubled school physi- 
cian are silenced with the ready answer, “It’s alf 
right; don’t spoil it with your bad suggestions.” 

This popular opinion that everything is good 
till darkened with some one’s evil thought is 
easy and convenient. But it never yet has 
brought much comfort to the victim of a drug or 
of deliberate seduction. Facts are facts. Things, 
of course, are partly what we think them; mostly 
they are. what they are. Whether censors have 
their say or not, the. physiological processes have 
theirs. Define right and wrong, decent and in- 
decent, as artificially as we may, our boys and 
girls in achieving self control have to reckon with 
natural nerve and natural brain, with the deep 
instinct, the swift impulse, the craving recollec- 
tion. And whether as parents and teachers and 
social guides we know insidious evil as the thing 
it is, or cheat ourselves by calling it a matter 
of prurient or prudish judgment, we may still be 
sure that, for mind as for body, fire burns and 
pitch defiles. 
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THE SCRUOOL PRINCIPAL 
SUPT. J. H. PHILLIPS, BIRMINGHAM 

In the making of a good public school there 
are many factors and agencies to be emphasized, 
but by far the most vital element in the modern 
school is the principal. The difference in schools 
may be ordinarily traced to a difference in prin- 
cipals. The teachers in the school may be weak 
and untrained; the efficient principal will soon 
have them trained. The spirit of teachers and 
pupils may be unfavorable to the best work of the 
school; the principal through his own spirit 
unifies and directs the school. The discipline 
of the school may be bad; a good principal soon 
changes it into the best. The janitor may neg- 
lect his work and keep the building in a slovenly 
condition; under a good principal, the janitor 
takes pride in his work and feels the responsibility 
of his position. The community may be un- 
sympathetic and non-co-operative; the principal 
organizes a School Improvement Association 
and he soon has a community that will respond 
promptly to his wishes.—Report. 
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BOOK TABLE 


TRAINING THE BOY. By William A. McKeever. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. [Illus- 
trated. 368 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Professor McKeever’s “Farm Boys and Girls” is one 
of the notably successful and highly valuable books of 
recent years, and this book for those who train city 
boys, “Training the Boy,” promises to be equally ser- 
viceable and successful. It certainly should be, for the 
author has profound faith in the common boy, whom he 
has studied skilfully and devotedly for many years and 
about whom he writes wisely and well. The common 
boy has within him at infancy all the latent possibili- 
ties of intellect, of morals, of spirituality mecessary for 
developing him into a citizen of great worth. A noble 
citizenship does not call for brilliancy in men so much 
as it calls for honest self-support, cleanness of the daily 
life, courageous action in the face of trying circum- 
stances, cordial sympathy and helpfulness in all deal- 
ings with others. All these may be wrought into the 
character of the ordinary boy—provided we begin his 
training in time and deal with him intelligently through- 
out his growing years. The motto of Professor Mc- 
Keever is: “Train the whole boy and not merely a part 
of him.” Parents and other boy trainers too often fail 
to appreciate the significance of a full program of edu- 
cation as against a partial one. Too many are looking 
to the public school alone to give their boys an ade- 
quate course, and are blaming the teachers for short- 
comings rightly attributable to themselves. With all its 
imperfections, the public school is tenfold more efficient 
in doing its part of the boy training than is the average 
home. Its chief source of weakness is lack of substan- 
tial co-operation on the part of the home, the church, 
and the other institutions which should furnish an im- 
portant part of the education of the young. In writing 
this book Professor McKeever attempts to sketch a 
practical plan for rounding out the whole boy, and to 
place the emphasis upon all rather than some of the 
forces necessary for such complete training. 


THE BEACON PRIMER. By James 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

THE BEACON PHONETIC CHART. To Accom- 
pany the Beacon Primer. 
Price, $3.00. 

THE BEACON LETTER CARDS. 

THE BEACON READING CHART. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

This is not merely a Primer but a whole arsenal of 
material and suggestion for the skilful teaching of chil- 
dren to read early, to read intelligently and interest- 
ingly to themselves and those to whom they read. It 
is the most elaborate scheme for the successful teaching 
of reading through the mastery and the utilization of 
phonics. Mr. Fassett has put into the hands of teachers 
* everything which has been used in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, to make the school reading of the children quite 
phenomenal. It is all so well presented that it can be 
used successfully anywhere. While the Primer may be 
used by itself, there is also a phonetic chart, a reading 
chart, and a set of letter cards to assist the teacher in 
carrying out more fully and more easily the phonetic 
method. The pupil is led to master the fundamental 

ic facts upon which the English language is 
based, and the average child in Nashua is enabled, dur- 
ing his first school year, to read with ease a half dozen 
or more of the books usually read in the second grade. 
The reading exercises of the Primer are written in a 
style interesting to the pupil, while at the same time no 
word is introduced until it has been carefully developed 
in the preceding phonetic tables. As a result the pupil 
is not discouraged by encountering in his reading lesson 
words which are beyond his power of recognition. This 
chart consists of carefully and systematically arranged 
tables wherein but one phonetic difficulty is presented 
at a time. It enables the teacher to drill pupils upon 
important phonetic facts without excessive use of the 
blackboard. The chart is so designed that it requires 
no standard, and while suspended upon the wall its 
leaves are turned without difficulty. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, BIO- 
LOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph. D., University of 


H. Fassett, 


Missouri. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 443 pp. Price, $2.00 


The title is not likely to be appreciated outside of sci- 
entific circles, and even doctors are liable to disagree in 
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their diagnosis of the significance of the title. Per- 
sonally we should have liked it better if in the sub-title 
the author had said: “Biological, Psychological, and So- 
cial,” for the whole purport of the book is to see those 
phases of. biology and psychology which eventuate in so- 
ciology. It is this feature of the book which distin- 
guishes it from all other treatments of comparative biol- 
ogy and psychology. This book, devoted largely to 
biology and psychology, always so directs the study 
thereof as to give them orojected efficiency into social 
activities. This makes it an exceedingly interesting 
treatise, alike for the general reader and for the student 
in the classroom. 


PETERLI AM LIFT. By Niklaus Bolt. 
notes, vocabulary, 


Edited with 

exercises by Frederick Betz, 
A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 142 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a simple and imteresting little story of a poor 
Swiss boy who goes to Italy to work on the elevator, 
or “lift,” at a hotel, in order to help out the family in- 
come. The story is intended mainly for young readers, 
but has great. literary value as well, and is a classic of 
its kind. The editor has supplied an excellent vocab- 
ulary and notes which clear up the peculiar Swiss 
idioms which occur én the text. The exercises for oral 
drill are interesting and original in conception. Three 
picturesque Alpine scenes lend additional interest. The 
book should prove a favorite in elementary classes. 


AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL JOURNEY. By Kate 
F. Kimball. Maps, plans, and forty-four full-page 
illustrations from photographs. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. 304 pp. Flexible 
cloth, $1.50, net; limp leather, $2.00, net. 

This is one of the most compact and readable works 
on English cathedrals yet issued. The author's per- 
sonal interest in the subject led her to make a tour and 
a thorough study of these historic shrines during a re- 
cent extended holiday abroad. While there are thirty- 
seven bishoprics in England, each with its cathedral, 
reference is made in a general way to_all of them. The 
eight largest and most noted have been picked out for 
special discussion. These are Canterbury, Rochester, 
Lincoln, Durham, Ely, Salisbury, Lichfield and York. 
Westminster Abbey, though strictly only a “collegiate 
church of St. Peter,” has also a special chapter. Vari- 
ous and important data appended in the form of notes 
on the whole book round out a well-planned and well- 
executed work. 


LILT OF THE BIRDS. By Emile Pickhardt. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. Illustrated. 19 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net; by mail, $1.35. 

In bright, attractive form the author offers the child 
reader this series of stories and incidents of bird life. 
The subject is one which cannot fail to awaken the 
noblest sentiments in the child’s mind. The simplicity 
and beauty of these poems is due to the fact that the 
author is a true bird lover. The highest expression of 
the power and beauty of animate nature is to be found 
in birds, and the very best means of expressing such 
sentiments is simple verse form. Fortunately such verse 
is the very thing which appeals to the normal child. 
The poems are also desirable because of their literary 
qualities. The book is splendidly illustrated with half- 
tone productions from drawings made especially for it 
by the late Mr. Knobel, the well-known artist and au- 
thority on birds. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Business Arithmetic for Sécondary Schools.” By E. L. 


Thurston. Price, $1.00.—‘Human Behavior.” By S. 8. Celv'n 
and W. C. Bagley. Price, $1.00 New York: The Macmillan 


cathe th 
“The ree Gifts of Life.’ By N. M. Smith. Price, 50c. NWew 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Swedish So Games.” 
Boston: Ginn Co. 

“The Circus Book.” By L. R. Smith.——‘“The Story of Two 
Kittens.” By H. F. Simmerman.—‘“Bunny Cottontail, Jr.” By 
L. R. Smith.——“Lives of the Presidents of the United States.” 
By E. S. Ellis. Chicago: A. Flanagan Companv. 

“Preblems in Modern Education.” William 8. Sutton. 
Price, $1.35——"‘An Outline History of China” (Fart I.) By H. 
H. Gowen. Price, $1.20. Boston : Sherman, French & Co. 

‘Royal Women.” By Mary Ridpath-Mann. Price, $1.25. Chi- 
c : A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Panama Past and Present.” By Farnham Bishop. 
$1.75 New York: The Century Company. 


By V. Kastman and G. Kohler. 


Price, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this 


u are 
solicited from school authorities 
tm every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 
8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 


Lebanon, pres. 


8-5: Southern [Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 


11-12: Western Wisconsin Assocfa- 
tion, La Crosse. 


16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington; T. O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec'y. 


16-19: Conference for Education in 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial an Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 


April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Sontpeneece Yormocs. . - 
ciation, Brattleboro} e enden 
O. K. Collins, Bellows Falls, sec’y- 
treas. 


3: Mississippi Association, 


1, 3, 
Hattiesburg. 


8-4: Superintendents and _ Principals 
Association of Northern Tilinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
sec’y. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake ori . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BETHLEHEM. The preliminary 
announcement of the meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion here from July 1 to 4 is out and 
will be given in these columns in full 
next week. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Principal Arthur 
Williston was host to the members 
of the Eastern Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers who attended the con- 
vention at Wentworth Institute last 
Saturday. Professor Hollis of Har- 
vard, who will go to Worcester 
Polytechnic next year, gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting illustrated lec- 
ture on the screw propeller. - Thomas 
A. Watson of Braintree also had a 
most instructive address on “The Be- 
ginnings of the Telephone.” The 
officers elected were: F. H. Cowan, 
president; William H. Timbie, vice- 
president; A, M. Butler, secretary; 
P. S. Brayton, treasurer: C. M. Hall, 
F. R. Muller, and C. S. Griswold, ex- 
ecutive committee. ; 

The beautiful exhibit of pic- 
tures of all sizes and on. all 
subiects which was displayed in the 
Abraham Lincoln school last week 
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by the Elson Art Publishing Com- 
pany was seen by a great many of 
the citv teachers and by many from 
outside. The pictures were arranged 
throughout the building according to 
a ‘systematic decoration plan. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, The right way 
to read was the subject of one of 
the best discussions at the meeting 
of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association here last week. Profes- 
sor Guy Montrose Whipple of Cor- 
nell, Professor Briggs of Columbia, 
Harry L. Koopman and Professor 
Delabarre of Brown gave very help- 
ful suggestions on reading and the 
psychology of vision. Professor 
Huntington and Superintendent 
Holmes of Westerly had prepared 
addresses which met with hearty ap- 
proval from the association. Prof. 
Huntington’s talk was in a way a 
defence of strict college entrance re- 


this may be said: —the 
majority of the ailments 
from which women suffer 
are caused by improper 
nourishment and poor 
circulation. Headaches, 
backaches, lassitude, 


worry and extreme nervousness 
do not afflict those whose rystems are in 
natural condition ;_ but relief can be ob- 
tained and every suffering woman ought to know that 


BEEHAMS 
PUULS 


act safely, speedily and certainly. 
gestive organs; free the body from poisons; 


blood ; 


Sold everywhere in boxes. 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Cana! Street, NY 


increase strength and insure good health. 


There ought to be comfort‘in the knowledge the 
so economical and convenient a remedy can so quickly 
improve the feelings and the appearance. 
Beecham’s Pills and you will find t!-ey 


Make All the Difference || 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 
to women wtshing t) be and to appear at ther best. 
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quirements. The college has every 
fight to select sts students as it 
thinks wisest, he asserted, adding: 

“The high school while it venerates 

uality, must first care for quantity. 
the college, while it welcomes quan- 
tity, must first care for quality.” 

Dr. Holmes, who is in charge of 
the study of entrance requirements 
which the Barnard Club is making, 
spoke from the point of view of the 
high school, suggesting that high 
school programs might be better ar- 
ranged so as to bring about an in- 
creased social perspective. 

“We meed teachers who can see 
this need and supply these principles 
in the schools in a way that will hold 
the boys and girls in the schools. 
We need men and women to combat 
the idea that our industrial future de- 
pends on giving industrial education 
in the secondary schools. We do 
need a certain amount of that sort 
of teaching in the schools, but it is 
secondarv to the making of men and 
women and in the first place the sub- 
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Who Does Not Know 







“*The Largest Sale 
of Any Medicine 
in the Wor 
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again.” 


EXPERIENCE IS A GOOD, IF SOM 


April 3, 1913 


A School Board in a large city stopped using 


the Holden Book Covers and Repairing Ma- 
terials, thinking to save money, but the 
growth of their annual free text book bills 


forced them to readopt the above articles 
WHICH COMPRISE THE 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


The Superintendent states: ‘‘We will never stop using them 


EWHAT EXPENSIVE, TEACHER 


The cost of your books per pupil is so great that you could afford to PAY TWICE AS MUCH for our Covers 
and STILL SAVE MONEY. Inthe meantime we offer 


The Strongest, Most Durable and Serviceable Book Cover it is 
Possible for Human Ingenuity to Make 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Cover (Waterproof and Germproof) is made with two purposes in 


view: — 


ist. To afford Protection to the Books at All Seasons of the Year (practically Doubling 
the Lives of the Books). 
2nd. To provide an absolutely Sanitary and Hygienic Method of Transferring Soiled 
Books from one pupil to another. " 


A cheap wood pulp paper cover is almost as unsanitary as a book without any cover. 


GET THE BEST AND SAVE THE TAXPAYERS MONEY! 


Samples of our FIRST and SECOND QUALITY COVERS sent on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


jects taught in the school should be 
those that build up the lives of the 
“pupils.” ; 

Professor Albert Knight Potter 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion for this year. The others 
elected to office were: Principal J. S. 
French of Morris Heights high 
school and Professor W. B. Everett, 
vice-presidents; Professor Jacobs, 
secretary; Clarence H. Manchester 
of the “echnical high school, treas- 
urer. The executive, committee is 
coniposed 6f Dean Lida King Shaw 
of the Women’s College, Principal 
Alfred J, Maryott of Peace Dale 
high school, and Principal John K: 
Fenner of Cranston high school. 


Isaac O. Winslow was unani- 
‘mously nominated for su- 
perintendent of Providence schools 
‘by the special committee in charge 
of selecting a successor for Randall 
J. Condon. Confirmation of Mr, 
Winslow’s nomination was postponed 
one month out of courtesy to absent 
members of the school committee, 
after the sentiment of the twenty- 
two members present was found to 
be in his favor. Mr. Winslow has 
been assistant superintendent here 
for nearly three years, and he has 
‘been acting superintendent since Mr. 
Condon’s departure, January 1. Mr. 
Winslow is a native of Maine and 
has always been closely associated 
with school interests in that state as 
well as in Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT, 


MIDDLETOWN. At a recent 
meeting of the Cornell University 
faculty a resolution was adopted ex- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tending to Professor Willard A. 
Fisher of ‘Wesleyan University, who 
recently was asked to resign from 
that institution because of declara-~ 


tions in favor of a liberal Sunday and 


for a temporary closing of the 
churches, greetings and assurances of 
regard. Professor Fisher is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell. The Cornell faculty 
sent Professor Fisher a message to 
the effect, that his alma mater still 
seeks. to maintain and extend the 
spirit ‘of liberality, toleration and loy- 
alty to truth as illustrated by the 
principles and. lives.of its. founders, 
Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The commission 
for preparing plans for the new 
state normal school to be erected 
on the site purchased near Towson 
has been given to Architects Parker, 
Thomas, and Rice. While only $600,- 
000 is now provided for the buildings 
it is expected that before the group 
is completed the cost will exceed a 
million dollars. The design submitted 
by the successful firm is some- 
what similar to the building group 
of Princeton University. All the 
buildings, with the exception of the 
administration building, will be 
of red bnick. The administration 
building will be in white 
marble. The group comprises 
the administration building, 55 by 
250 feet, with two wings, one 46 by 
144 feet and the other 38 by 90 feet; 
dormitories, 44 by 200 feet, 44 by 
86 feet and 28 by 100 feet; a kitchen 
and a powerhouse. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. A strong state- 
ment criticising the board of 
estimate for bringing in  out- 
side experts to investigate the 
city public school system was given 
out iast week by Professor Franklin 
W. Hooper, director of the Brook- 
yn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
It follows :— 

“By much intermeddling we are 
getting our public schools into a 
critical condition. It was a serious 
mistake that was made by the city 
government when it brought in a 
number of so-called experts from 
the outside to investigate our school 
svstem. Most of the men are con- 
nected with colleges and universities 
of the country; are men af high 
standing in the positions which they 
occupy, but they are not men who, 
as a rule, have had public school 
experience and who are able to un- 
derstand public school conditions in 
Greater New York. 

“Each professor of pedagogy in 
our colleges and universities has his 
own views as to what education 
should be provided in the public 
schools. These views are based 
partly on observation, but chiefly 
upon the writings of those who have 
undertaken in the past to expound 
the theory or the philosophy of edu- 
cation. There is a vast difference 
between the view of education that 
is obtained by the college expert and 
the view of the man and the woman 
who is doing the work in the class- 
room and is meeting the needs of the 
children from day to day. 

“If any men were to be selected 
from the outside to examine our 
school system, probably no better 
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Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
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some facts regarding this school which 
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To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give 
we owe oursuccess. Several large buil ings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipment is modern and complete, 
the competent, and the practical 
basis upon which the schoolis run is 
ized by educatorsevery where. 


aya ateye) 


We invite correspondence from 
Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 
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Exclusively to 
Training Teachers 
Public School Special Subjects 


The Thomas Normal Training 


Music, Drawino,Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
ual Training, Physical 
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For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training youn 
men and women to teach these special 

subjects. ® Our graduates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 








signed especially for Public School work. 


Training. 











3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 














have been selected than 
Professor Hanus and his associates. 
Courses of study must be revised 
frequently to meet present demands 
in education, but there is no one who 
can be set up as a past master in 
the drafting of a course of study. The 
making of a course of study is by a 
series of approximations to the re- 
quirements of schools. 

“The damage that has been done 
has been that which would be done 
to any man of high character to call 
his character in question and to in- 
jure him in the eyes of the commun- 
ity. It is a very serious matter to 
injure the character of our public 
schools in the estimation of ‘the 
parents and taxpayers of this city. 

“One of the results of this ex- 
amination is that long articles are 
published in the newspapers all over 
the country in criticism of the New 
York City schools, which have done 
more for the education of the rising 
generation than the public schools 
of any other four cities in the United 
States and the quality of whose work 
is good. Another unfortunate re- 
sult is that every theorist and icono- 
clast in the city who imagines that 
he knows anything about education 
is making his criticisms and propos- 
ing his remedies. 

“Increasingly 
encouragement 


men could 


unfortunate is the 
that the examination 
of the schools has given to politi- 
cians to send bills to Albany, the 
purpose of which is to degrade and 
disorganize our whole public school 
system. The so-called McKee bills 
would, if they became a law and the 
law were enforced, put an end to 
discipline in our schools. 

“It would destroy the confidence 
of the public in the men and women 
whom the city employs to direct and 
carry on the educational work of the 
department of education, and would 


bring about a conflict of authority 
as between the board of education 
on the one hand and the superin- 
tendents and the principals of the 


schoolils on the other that would dis- 
Tupt the school system unless teach- 
ers of the regular classes. and. of 
special branches are more than hu- 
man in seeking to serve two masters. 

“The presience of these McKee 
bills at Albany is demoralizing the 
whole public school force. These 
bills seek to place in the hands of 
the board of education powers which 
the board has neither the time mor 
the abilny to exercise. Moreover 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY | to 29, 1013 
More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm ow ners, sub- 


urban residents and social workers. 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeepin 


to be given are Soil Fertility, 
, Fruit Growing, Mar- 


ket Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Eco. 
nomics, Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Soci- 
ology and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


BULLETIN OBTAINED FREE BY WRITING 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amherst - 


- Massachusetts 





A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. 


for Booklet J. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rh 
eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 








UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM: JULY 7th to AUGUST 15th 


A variety of courses in almost all 
academic subjects, credited toward the 
degrees of A. B., B. 8., M. 4., or Ph. D, 


Special Courses in Public School 
Drawing, Public School Music, Physical 


Education and School Playgrounds, 
School Gardening, Manual ‘Training, 
Kindergarten Theory and Practice. 


Courses on the Teaching of French, Ger- 
man, History, Latin and Mathematics. 


A Systematic Group of Courses for 
Elementary School Teachers, centered 
about a School of Observation, each 
grade of which is in charge of an expert 
Tepresenting a noted school system. 
Practical, Systematic and Advanced 
Courses in Psychology for Social Work- 
ers, ‘teachers of Backward Children, 
Superintendents, General Supervisors, 
etc. Special attention called to the Psy- 
chological Clinic. 


All Laboratories, the Museum. Li- 
brary, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
open to Summer School students. Ac- 
commodations for men and women in 
the University Dormitories. 


For circular and information address 
J.T. Wickersham Crawford, Director of 
the Summer School, Box 29, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





Baths and 
eumatism, 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Offers instruction dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter 
on the same basis as 
during the other quar- 
ters of the academic 
year. 


The undergraduate 
colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the profes. 
sional schools provide 
4 Courses in Arts, Literature, 

lence, Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Law, Medicine, 
ducation, and ivinity. 
nstruction is given by 
regular members of the 
University staff which 
18 augmented in the 
summer by appointment 
of professors and in- 
structors from other 
institutions. 





Summer Quarter, 1913 Ist Term June 16—July 

Qu 2d’ Term July 24—Aug. 29° G=luly 23 
Detailed announcements will be sent 
application. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


cago, Illinois 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “‘English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
cloth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element ,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the ginning that such a thing bas 
really been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have been demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 

H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 


Columbas, Ohio. 


upon 











St4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
= water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MENEELY &.CO. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "°° =ae= iS BELIS 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. = 











: 4 : 








. 


Wasnington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg, LosAngele Cal, 343 Douglas Bldg, 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


Teach 
and the way to receive mote . tonite peePiete.. or notes 
salary each time. There are few teachers who cannot better them 





, and demand a higber 
ves both professional] 


We are hav calls most every day for teachers with 


by a change 


TAT 
urtford. tone 


and ly . ing 
ithout experience ; shall we recommend Write for circula 
4 ae TEACHERS’ AGE! 


847 Main Street, 


rs. 
NG Votan, Manager 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An 
for the 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ency for es 7 teachers and school officers who are 
ture. Personal calls and correspondence invited. D 


lanning for next year and 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We are the Ageucy 
Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
California, ebraska 


, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 


for securing positions for teachers in Colorade, Oklahoma, Souh 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho. Utah. North Dakota, New Mex ict 


WRITE US TO-DAY for Free Booklet 


showing how we place most of our teachers outright. We place teachers from the Kinder- 


garten to the University. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories of Principals and Superintend- 


ents. Volume One contains Colorade, Ok 
Washington. 


Jahoma, South 
Volume Two contains Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New Mexico. 


Dakota, Wyoming. Oregon and 


Volume Three contains California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. PRICE, Two 


Dollars per Volume or Five Dollars per Set. 


i a etn 
65 le tag ee 


> 


Se EY 


ROOYN7 TEA 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, 


CHIERS' 


DENVER. COLO 








the McKee bills are in the nature of 
special legislation, fragmentary in 
character, and, if passed, would re- 
quire additional legislation to carry 
out the theory that the administra- 
tion of our schools should be in the 
hands of laymen and not in the hands 


_of those who have given their life 


work to education. 

“Moreover, if the McKee bills were 
to be favorably considered by the 
legislature, other more fortunate 
measures already suggested may find 
support. 

“If there is anything the matter 
with our school system it shouid be 
reformed from within and can be 
only properly reformed from within.” 


“Scores—yes hundreds—of women 
teachers in the New York schools 
have married, yet they are supposed 
to be single,” declared Miss Henri- 
etta Redman, a teacher of the Wad- 
leigh high school here, who really 
is Mrs. Herman De Fremery, but 
who had concealed the fact until yes- 
terday. Mrs. De Fremery intended 
to keep her marriage, which was 
celebrated secretly on February 15, 
hidden until promotion time, she is 
said to have admitted. Mr. De 
Fremery is an employee of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


ILION. ‘More than 100 parents 
attended the meeting called by Super- 
intendent Schwartz to form a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association at the Morgan 
Street™school. Mrs. Lillian Shepard 
was elected president. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. In a _ procla- 
mation which calls attention to the 
importance of comservation very 
forcibly, Governor Tener designated 
April 11 and April 25 as Arbor days. 
The proclamation is in part as fol- 
lows :— ; 

“The prosperity and commercial 
independence -of;,a nation depend 
very clargely .upon, the ratio of its 
production gi-.raw products to its 
consumption of the same. As _ the 


rate of consumption relatively in- 
creases the cost of living advances 
and dependence upon other nations 
finally follows. During the last 
fifty years our state and nation have 
experienced a wonderful industrial 
development which has been at- 
tended by a tremendous increase in 
the rate of consumption and a rela- 
tive decrease in the rate of produc- 
tion. . 

“This industrial development has 
made heavy demands upon our 
forests, as a result of which the rate 
of consumption of forests and forest 
products has been and is now far in 
excess of the rate of production. 
Wasteful methods of lumbering and 
forest fires are contributing factors. 
Diseases, such as the chestnut tree 
blight, are exacting their annual toll. 

“Unless the rates of production and 
consumption can be made to ap- 
proach each other, we shall soon be- 
come forest poor. By the practice 
of intelligent conservation methods 
this ratio can be controlled.” 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The two new 
members of the state board of edu- 
cation elected last week are Superin- 
tendent Harris Hart of Roanoke 
and Superintendent Frank T. West 
of Louisa County. The board ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the effi- 
cient service of the retiring members, 
Superintendent McChesney of Bris- 
tol and Superintendent Lynch of 
Frederick County, in a very fitting 
resolution. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. The liveliest cam- 
paign for the school board election 
which this city has seen in a long 
time will end with the election on 
April 12. The high school fraternity 
question is the exciting cause. ' 


r, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. It is generally 
believed that Mr. Thornberg will 
succeed Superintendent Riddell, who 
closes his eminently pleasant school 
career here this year. Mr. Thorn 
berg is entitled to the promotion 
and is equally worthy of it. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The athletic 
associations of the city are raising 
money for city playgrounds. 

Everv schoolhouse in the city is to 
be hygienically swept and dusted 
hereafter. There will be no more 
dry sweeping and no more feather- 
duster dusting. 


4 
- 


GARDENS AT SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 374.] 








mg out’ amateurs have gladly sup- 
plied us from their excess of potted 
slips and strong seedlings. These 
should not replace planting from 
seed, but they may serve to fill every 
vacant spot in the garden with 
strong plants just as the summer va- 
cation opens. This will encourage 
its care through summer droughts. 
We find the use of summer bulbs 
valuable to the same end. The giad- 
iolus is best. Often a dealer will 
give special low rates for several 
hundred to a school. Some can be 
sold the children at retail rates to 
cover the wholesale cost; the balance 
may be planted in rows in the school 
garden, or placed in little clumps at 
the borders of shrubbery, or used to 
fill vacant places where seeds failed 
to develop as expected. They should 
be planted in May, some early, some 
even as late as June. Some _ will 
bloom in summer; other gorgeous 
spikes will flower forth as school re- 
opens in September. 

I have spoken of school gardens 
that serve to make pleasant other- 
wise bare school yards. They may 
serve as means of training and in- 
spiring children to respect for the 
gardens of neighbors and to desire 
for gardens at home. The kind of 
school garden where every child has 
his own plot is the more worth 
while. Buildings now cover the land 
where the Cobbet school had such 
gardens a half decade ago; so it is 
in cities. But when Lynn shall have 
teachers of gardening there will be 
such gardens again on vacant lots in 
the outskirts.. Until then our school 
gardens must show such vigorous 
hfe and development as shall com- 
mand continued public respect and 
support. 
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Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Save the Voice 

Save the lungs. 
spells. 25c, 5vc, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 





Relieve hoarseness and coughing 


Bosson, h_ass. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


New York State, Edutation De- 
partment. “Directions for Per- 
forming the Laboratory Exercises 
Contained in the Syllabus for 


Physical _ Geography.” . Handbook 
26. 

“In Loving Tribute to Clarence 
Franklin: Carroll, Born “April 1, 


1851, Died June 14, 1912.” Sketch 
of Superintendent. Carroll’s life, 
together with memorial address 
and letters of appreciation, 


Jowa State College at Ames! School 
Circular No. 1, 1912. “Peaching 
Agriculture in Rural an@ Graded 
Schools.” 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Bulletin, Educational Serjés, Vol. 


1, No. "4. “Geography of Mis- 
souri.” “By Frederick VY. Emer- 
son. 

Simplified Spelling Board. Circular 
No. 26. “Fourth List of Simpli- 
fied Spellings Recommended by 
the Board.” 1 Madison Avenue, 


New York. 


Colorado Department of Public In- 
struction, Eighteenth Annual Bi- 
ennial Report. State Superintend- 
ent Helen Marsh Wixson. 

> 


Educational Association Officers 


Southern Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: B. E. Lewis, president; H. J. 
French, Rose Hill, vice-president; 
M. May Adams, Winfield, secre- 
tary; W. E. Evans, Mulvane, treas- 
urer. The executive committee 
consists of L. W. Maybetry, chair- 
man, Wichita; Clyde Muchmore, 
Butler County; D. W. Majors, 
Barber County; W. A. Sterba, 
Sterba, Sumner County; M. Bird 
Weimer, Cowley County. . 





Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation: J. F. Barnhill of Paola, 
president; A. A. Hughart of Cof- 
feyville, vice-president; Miss Grace 
Redfield of Fort Scott, secretary; 
Miss Lillian Potter of Mound City, 
treasurer. Executive committee 
Superintendent H. D. Ramséy oi 
Fort Scott, chairman, Superin- 
tendent Willis, and County Super- 
intendent Stonecipher. 

o 


BOSTON THEATRES 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Charley Case, known the country 
over as “The man who talks about 
his father,” returns to B. F. Keith's 
theatre next week, after an absence 
of nearly two years. The wonder- 
ful Talking Motion Pictures will 
enter upon their seventh week of un- 


imterrupted success with brand-new 
subjects. Another feature wall be 
Gertrude .Vanderbilt, late feature oi 
“The Red Widow,” and George 
Moore will appear in a series Of up- 
to-date songs and dances, and 
Gallagher and Fields, America’s 
greatest travesty artists, in a new 


farce comedy; the Great Daivis fam- 
il f European acrobatic marvels, 
m. startling feats of strength and 
agility; the Bradshaws im a Bovel 
specialty; Charlotte Ravenscroft, the 
Singing vivclinist; and many others. 
Week of April 14, “Peter,” the 
wonderful chimpanzee. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Wns 
what was wanted is what we take in hearing from school officials in 
JUST answer to our recommendations of _— to od Our latest pes 
of this occurred a few days ago. The rintendent of schools from a near- 
4 town wanted a teacher of German for as the head of the department in 
his nigh schoo}. He wanted a very good one, in 
ience, and asked us to help him find her. — 
Iniversity graduate of German parenta 
man and a charming personality 
She was teaching in atown not three 


except through our instrumentality. e wed for a personal interview ov 
telephone, at our office. The superintendent was neahe pleased with hee = 
wrote us a few days later, that while the Beord was not until 


meetin 
recite aa elected’ har aa ie MS, Mea epecitl” THEY WANTED 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





mality, teaching ability and ¢x- 

; € recommended to bim « Syracuse 
With five years’ experience in teaching Ger- 
AT ride away but the superin- 
t weuld never have known of her 











Th Pratt Teachers’ | Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private sch New York 
Advises parents about schools, 2 wa “ oO rnace ‘ 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®todvce= to Coneges, 
and F OREIGN superior Professors, Pr NCY schools. ane Familie 
— orevery department of instruction ; good Schools te parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


9 , Vv 31 Union Square New York, Est. 1889, 








afven 8 vom pt —. Grade teachers ap yy o teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure pa 10 to $70 month, F 

information address TH B TEaGnEne’ Ene AOnKCY, R. L MYERS & co." is 
Lemoyne Trust Bus z 


ith good 1 , 
ere wl bd erate stator ui feecreasiment werk 


. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
rime Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGY ° tic Teemcn. Sohtine eRriete 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 








A superior agency for su 
Services free to school ofhcinin 
353 Fifth Avenne, New York, N. Y, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Tea< hers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY **oi.os4"- 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent fice. Western 
Office : Spokane, 


b 
TH TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tent 
a HE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** Year 








ashington. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teacher's in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
CHER’S 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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April 3, 1913 
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NOW READY 


“What We Hear in Music” 


A Laboratory Course of Study 


in 





Music History and Appreciation 
by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner 


Following the general use of the 
Victor and the Victor Records in the 
schools, the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. announce the completion of this 
four-years’ course of musical study 
on iad apr Lg for high schools, academies, colleges, 
72 incaes ° ° : ° 
400 pages. Beautifully illustratea. MUSIC clubs, music conservatories 
and the home. 
The work consists of 120 lessons, subdivided into four 
courses of 30 lessons each, as follows: 


UA 

















I. ‘The Principles of Music 
Il. The History of Music 
Ill. The Orchestra: The Development of Instrumental Music 





IV. ‘The Opera'‘and Oratorio 
Price $1 


Ongsale at all Victor dealers, or mailed on receipt of price plus 2) cent 
for postage. 





Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
FREE | Camden, N., J. 











To Supervisors and Teachers: ' 
/ 


On receipt of request, we will send to every Supervisor or Teacher, a 28-page 

















booklet with Specimen lessons from each of the four courses, which includes the 
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subject of headings of the 30 lessons in each study. 
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